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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Object  which  Sunday  School  Teachers  should  keep 
in  view  as  the  ultimate  end  of  their  labours. 

To  the  success  of  any  exertions  whatsoever,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  object  to  which  they  are  to  be 
directed  should  be  distinctly  understood. — Any  con- 
fusion on  this  point,  will  be  attended  with  a fluc- 
tuation of  design,  and  an  imbecility  of  endeavour, 
but  ill  calculated  to  insure  success. 

There  is  just  ground  of  apprehension,  that  many 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  Sunday  school  in- 
struction, are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its 
ultimate  end. 

It  is  to  be  feared  concerning  some,  that  in  giving 
their  assistance  to  this  cause,  nothing  further  enters 
into  their  view,  than  communicating  to  the  chil- 
dren an  ability  to  read  and  write.  In  the  estima- 
tion of  such  persons,  these  Sabbath  institutions 
seem  to  rank  no  higher  than  the  ordinary  day 
schools,  where  children  receive  the  elements  of  the 
most  common  education.. — Provided,  therefore,  they 
can  assist  their  pupils  to  read  with  tolerable  facility, 
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they  attain  the  highest  object  of  their  desires  or 
expectations, 

I admit  that  where  no  higher  aim  than  this  is 
taken,  though  very  far  below  the  proper  mark, 
much  benefit  is  likely  to  accrue  to  the  children 
themselves,  to  their  immediate  connexions,  and  to 
society  at  large.  The  very  least  and  lowest  end 
which,  as  Sunday  school  teachers,  you  can  pro- 
pose to  yourselves  in  your  labours,  is  fraught  with 
benefits.  I wish,  however,  to  remind  you,  that 
simply  to  teach  the  art  of  reading,  is  the  least  and 
lowest  end  you  can  contemplate. 

Others,  as  the  ultimate  objects  of  their  efforts, 
connect  with  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  con* 
siderable  attention  to  habits  of  order,  industry,  and 
morality.  They  are  most  laudably  anxious  to  form 
the  character  of  the  children,  so  that  they  may  rise 
into  life  an  industrious,  orderly,  and  sober  race. 
Higher  even  than  this,  you  must  look  for  the  sum- 
mit of  your  hopes.  A man  may  be  industrious, 
orderly,  moral,  and  useful  in  his  habits,  and  still, 
after  all,  be  destitute  of  that  faith  and  “ holiness, 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.” 

Addressing  you  as  believers  in  all  that  revelation 
teaches  concerning  the  nature,  condition,  and  des- 
tiny of  man,  I must  point  your  attention  to  an  ob- 
ject which  stands  on  higher  ground  than  any  we 
have  yet  contemplated.  It  is  for  you  to  consider, 
that  every  one  of  the  children,  which  are  every 
Sabbath  beneath  your  care,  has  a soul  as  valuable 
as  your  own.  Neither  poverty,  ignorance,  nor  vice 
can  sever  the  tie  which  binds  man  to  immortality. 
Every  human  body  is  the  residence  of  an  immortal 
spirit,  and  however  diminutive  by  childhood,  or 
dark  by  ignorance,  or  mean  by  poverty,  or  filthy 
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by  vice,  the  hovel  might  appear,  a deathless  inha- 
bitant will  be  found  within. 

And  as  these  children  partake  in  common  with 
you  in  the  dignity  of  immortality,  so  do  they  also 
in  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  the  fall.  The  com- 
mon taint  of  human  depravity  has  polluted  their 
hearts,  as  well  as  yours.  They,  like  you,  in  con- 
sequence of  sin,  are  under  the  curse,  and  stand 
equally  exposed  to  everlasting  misery.  To  them, 
however,  the  gracious  scheme  of  redeeming  mercy 
extends  its  blessings.  Denied  neither  the  privileges 
of  immortality,  nor  the  opportunity  of  eternal  hap- 
piness, so  neither  are  they  exempt  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  religion.  Without  the  duties  required  in 
your  own  case,  in  order  to  eternal  life,  they  will 
never  possess  it.  Faith,  repentance,  and  holiness; 
or  in  other  words,  regeneration,  justification,  and 
sanctification,  are  as  indispensable  in  their  case  as 
in  yours.  Their  danger  of  losing  all  the  rich  bless- 
ings of  salvation,  unless  great  exertions  be  made  to 
instruct,  and  interest  their  minds,  is  imminent  and 
obvious. 

Such  are  the  children  which  flock  every  Sabbath 
to  the  schools  where  you  are  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction.  Look  round  upon  the  crowd 
of  little  immortals , by  whom  you  are  encircled 
every  week ; view  them  in  the  light  which  the  rays 
of  inspired  truth  diffuse  over  their  circumstances ; 
follow  them  in  imagination  not  only  into  the  ranks 
of  society,  to  act  their  humbler  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  human  life;  but  follow  them  down  into 
that  valley,  gloomy  with  the  shadows  of  death,  and 
from  which  they  must  come  forth,  “they  that  have 
done  well,  to  everlasting  life.;  but  they  that  have 
done  ill,  to  everlasting  shame  and  contempt:”  and 
a 2 
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while  you  see  them  plunging  into  the  bottomless 
pit,  or  soaring  away  to  the  celestial  city,  say  what 
should  he  the  ultimate  object  of  a Sunday  School 
teacher's  exertions  P 

The  ultimate  object  of  a Sunday  School  teachei 
should  be,  in  humble  dependence  upon  divine  grace, 
to  impart  that  religious  knowledge , to  produce 
those  religious  impressions , and  to  form  those 
religious  habits , in  the  minds  of  the  children , 
which  shall  be  crowned  with  the  salvation  of  their 
immortal  soi  ls.  Or,  in  these  words,  to  be  instru- 
mental in  producing  that  conviction  of  sin , that 
repentance  towards  God , that  faith  in  the  Ixird 
Jesus  Christ , that  habitual  subjection  in  heart 
and  life  to  the  authority  of  the  scriptures,  which 
constitute  at  once  the  Jorm  and  power  of  genuine 
godliness. 

Here  then  you  see  your  object,  and  you  perceive 
that  it  includes  every  other  in  itself.  To  aim  at 
any  thing  lower  than  this,  as  your  last,  and  largest 
purpose;  to  be  content  with  only  some  general  im- 
provement of  character,  when  you  ar  encouraged 
to  hope  for  an  entire  renovation  of  the  heart; — or 
merely  with  the  formation  of  moral  habits,  when 
such  as  are  truly  pious  may  be  expected,  is  to  con- 
duct the  objects  of  your  benevolence  with  decency 
down  into  the  grave,  without  attempting  to  provide 
them  with  the  means  of  a glorious  resurrection  out 
of  it.  To  train  them  up  in  the  way  of  sincere  and 
undetiled  religion,  is  an  object  of  such*  immense  im- 
portance, that  compared  with  this,  an  ability  to  read 
and  write,  or  even  all  the  refinements  of  life,  have 
not  the  weight  of  a feather  in  their  destiny. 
Wherever  a religious  education  is  neglected,  the 
mere  tendency  of  knowledge  to  the  production  of 
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moral  good,  is,  in  most  cases,  lamentably  counter- 
acted by  the  dreadful  power  of  human  depravity. 

Sunday  Schools,  to  be  contemplated  in  their  true 
light,  should  be  viewed  as  nurseries  for  the  Church 
of  God ; as  bearing  an  intimate  connexion  with  the 
unseen  world ; and  as  ultimately  intended  to  peo- 
ple the  realms  of  glory  with  the  “ spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect.”  To  judge  of  their  value  by 
any  lower  estimate  ; to  view  them  merely  as  adapt- 
ed to  the  perishing  interests  of  mortality,  is  to  cast 
the  institution  into  the  balances  of  atheism;  to 
weigh  them  upon  the  sepulchre  ; and  to  pronounce 
upon  their  value,  without  throwing  eternity  into 
the  scale. 

Labour  to  impart  to  the  children,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  a correct  method  of  reading. 

This  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to,  and  as  it 
is  the  basis  of  all  which  is  to  follow,  it  should  be 
done  well.  Considering  an  ability  to  read,  as  I do 
every  other  part  of  Sunday  School  tuition,  as  a 
means  for  the  production  of  spiritual  and  moral 
good,  I view  it  as  of  immense  importance  that  the 
children  should  be  rendered  as  perfect  as  possible 
in  this  initiatory  art.  Reading  is  a powerful  aux- 
iliary to  the  progress  of  piety  and  virtue,  but  it  is 
attractive  only  when  it  is  performed  with  facility  ; 
and  therefore  to  allure  the  children  to  the  pages  of 
revelation,  or  the  perusal  of  other  good  books,  it  is 
necessary  to  render  their  access  as  smooth  as  possi- 
ble. If  they  have  often  to  spell  a word,  and  still  of- 
tener  to  pass  by  a word  which  they  cannot  spell, 
•Ihey  will  either  be  much  impeded  in  their  instruc- 
tion, or  perhaps  give  up  the  matter  in  utter  de- 
spair. If  they  do  not  acquire  a tolerable  facility  in 
r eading  while  they  are  at  the  school,  few  have  the 
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courage,  the  confidence,  or  perseverance,  to  pursue 
a course  of  self-tuition  after  they  leave  it.  It  is  of 
vast  moment,  therefore,  that  you  should  take  pecu- 
liar pains  in  this  preliminary  step  of  a religious 
education  of  the  children,  in  order  that  they  mav 
feel  all  that  inducement  to  read,  which  arises  from 
the  consciousness  of  being  able  to  do  it  with  ease 
and  correctness.  I am  apprehensive,  that  admoni- 
tion is  exceedingly  necessary  on  this  head,  and 
that  very  many  of  the  scholars  quit  our  institution, 
most  lamentably  wanting  in  this  very  ground-work 
of  instruction. 

I take  it  for  granted,  that  the  business  of  every 
school  is  so  arranged,  as  to  allow  to  the  teacher  a 
sufficient  opportunity  for  explaining  and  enforcing 
the  principles  of  religion. 

And  here  I think  it  right  to  remark  that,  as  thf3 
very  ground-work  of  religious  instruction,  it  is  of 
vast  importance  to  produce,  even  from  its  com- 
mencement, a sort  of  trembling  reverence  for  the 
authority  of  revelation.  From  the  time  a child  is 
capable  of  receiving  a sentiment  on  religion,  he 
should  be  made  to  feel  the  obligation  of  the  word 
of  God  upon  his  understanding  and  conscience. — 
The  first  idea  which  should  be  communicated  to 
his  mind,  and  which  in  every  subsequent  stage  of 
education  should  be  nursed  and  nurtured  into  a con- 
viction inseparable  from  all  his  moral  feelings,  is, 
that  the  Bible  is  and  must  be  true ; and  that  how- 
ever singular,  however  beyond  the  range  of  our  ex- 
perience, or  however  miraculous  any  of  its  facts 
might  be  ; and  however  incomprehensible  are  some 
of  its  doctrines,  still  they  are  all  to  be  implicitly  be- 
lieved, because  they  are  declared  in  the  word  of 
God ; so  that  one  of  the  earliest,  and  strongest  as- 
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gociations  of  their  minds,  shall  be  formed  between 
truth,  and  every  thing  contained  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures. From  the  beginning  they  should  be  instructed 
that  all  our  reasonings,  and  views,  and  feelings,  are 
to  be  brought  into  subjection  to  the  inspired  vol- 
ume ; and  that  from  this  authority,  in  matters  of 
religion,  there  does,  and  can  lie  no  appeal.  In  or- 
der to  this,  the  evidences  of  revealed  truth  should  be 
laid  before  them  in  a familiar  manner ; and  even 
before  they  are  capable  of  estimating  the  weight 
of  proofs,  we  should  endeavour  to  produce  a pow- 
erful prepossession  in  behalf  of  the  Bible.  The 
reason  for  my  insisting  so  much  on  this,  is  a con- 
viction, that  there  is  a great  deal  of  low  and  igno- 
rant scepticism  which  is  produced  in  minds  inca- 
pable of  reasoning,  by  ridiculing  facts  that  are  be- 
yond their  experience,  and  truths  that  are  above 
their  comprehension. 

What,  therefore,  I enjoin,  is  to  endeavour  that 
the  children’s  minds  may  be  so  rooted  and  ground- 
ed in  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  that 
when  a profane  and  artful  opposer  of  the  Scriptures 
shall  attempt  insiduously  to  shake  their  faith,  by 
ridiculing  any  of  the  facts  or  sentiments  of  the  sa- 
cred volume,  they  may  shudder  at  the  insinuation, 
and  retire  instinctively  to  the  shelter  of  this  im- 
moveable prepossession,  the  Bible  must  be  true . 

Let  it  be  an  object  of  solicitude  with  you  to  im- 
part to  your  pupils  a correct  view  of  the  leading 
truths  of  revelation.  You  know  how  to  treat  the 
insinuation,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  quite 
unnecessary  in  the  instruction  of  children,  and  that 
their  attention  should  be  exclusively  confined  to  its 
moral  precepts.  Explain  to  them  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  great  God : his  holiness  as  opposed  to 
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all  iniquity  ; — his  truth  as  manifested  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  word;  his  mercy  which  inclines 
him  to  pity  the  miserable.  Teach  them  the  purity 
of  his  law  as  pronouncing  condemnation  on  a sinful 
thought.  Endeavour  to  make  them  understand  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  as  breaking  through  all 
the  obligations  imposed  upon  the  conscience  by  the 
majesty  and  goodness  of  God.  Strive  to  lead  them 
to  a knowledge  of  the  total  corruption  of  their  na- 
ture, as  the  source  and  spring  of  their  actual  trans- 
gressions. Unfold  to  them  their  situation,  as  under 
the  wrath  of  God  on  account  of  their  sins.  Show 
them  their  inability,  either  to  atone  for  their  guilt 
or  renovate  their  nature.  Lead  them  to  Calvary, 
and  develop  the  design  of  the  Saviour’s  death  as  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  and  teach  them  to  rely  upon  his 
merits  alone  for  salvation.  Direct  them  to  the  holy 
Spirit  as  the  fountain  of  grace  and  strength  for  the 
renewal  of  their  hearts.  In  connexion  with  this, 
lay  before  them  all  the  branches  of  Christian  duty ; 
those  which  relate  to  God,  such  as  faith,  repentance, 
love,  obedience,  and  prayer ; and  those  which  relate 
to  man,  as  obedience  to  parents,  honesty  to  their 
employers,  kindness  to  all.  Enforce  upon  them 
the  obligations  of  the  Sabbath,  and  public  worship. 
Particularly  impress  upon  them,  that  genuine  re- 
ligion, while  it  is  founded  on  a belief  of  God’s 
word,  does  not  consist  merely  of  abstract  feelings, 
or  occasional  duties,  but  in  a principle  of  submis- 
sion to  the  revealed  will  of  Jehovah,  implanted 
deep  in  the  human  heart,  pervading  the  conduct, 
and  spreading  over  the  whole  character,  so  as  to 
form  a holy,  moral,  useful,  happy  man. 

Such  are  the  topics  which  you  are  to  illustrate  to 
the  children ; unquestionably  the  most  important 
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which  can  engage  their  attention.  Much,  however, 
depends  on  the  method  you  adopt  for  explaining 
them. 

Of  course,  you  should  allot  a portion  of  time  to 
the  work  of  catechism . The  experience  of  all  ages 
bears  testimony  to  the  utility  of  this  plan.  If  well 
improved,  it  affords  a most  favourable  opportunity 
for  communicating  religious  knowledge.  To  ac- 
complish this  end,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
do  more  than  simply  ask  the  questions,  and  receive 
the  answers  as  they  are  ranged  in  the  book.  To 
arrest  and  engage  the  minds  of  the  children,  who 
consider  it  generally  as  nothing  more  than  a school 
exercise,  you  must  descend  to  familiar  explanation . 
Every  answer  should  be  regarded  as  a text,  which, 
by  a few  plain  short  remarks,  you  should  illustrate 
to  their  understanding,  and  enforce  upon  their  con- 
science. It  would  be  found  an  excellent  method  to 
explain  one  Sabbath,  what  is  to  be  committed  to 
memory  during  the  week,  and  repeated  as  a task 
the  next.  As  we  always  learn  with  greater  ease 
and  pleasure  what  we  understand,  this  would  fa- 
cilitate the  business  of  memory,  and  at  the  same 
time,  through  the  power  of  association,  would  per- 
petuate the  ideas  of  the  judgment,  by  enabling  the 
children  to  recall  at  home,  what  they  had  been 
taught  at  school.  This  would  prepare  them  for 
examination,  which  should  always  take  place  when 
called  upon  to  repeat  the  answers  which  had  been 
previously  explained. 

It  would  greatly  aid  the  business  of  religious  in- 
struction, if  the  children  were  encouraged  to  commit 
to  memory  hymns  and  portions  of  the  word  of  God, 
especially  the  latter.  The  measure  and  the  rhyme 
of  poetry,  have  attractions  which,  without  great 
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care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  are  likely  to  induce 
a preference  for  hymns.  The  inspired  volume, 
however,  should  be  elevated  in  their  estimation 
above  every  other  book.  The  very  words,  as  well 
as  sentiments  of  revelation,  have  a power  and  en- 
ergy, which  the  language  of  uninspired  authors, 
however  scriptural  their  opinions,  does  not  possess. 
Divine  truth,  expressed  in  divinely  inspired  lan- 
guage, often  strikes  upon  the  conscience  with  a 
force  which  nothing  else  would  produce.  As  the 
children  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  other  motives 
than  a simple  regard  to  their  improvement,  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teachers  should  often  be  employed  in 
selecting  suitable  passages  of  Scripture  to  be  learnt; 
especially  remembering  that,  as  whatever  is  com- 
mitted to  memory  should  be  briefly  explained  to 
the  judgment,  they  should  be  more  anxious  for  their 
pupils  to  learn  well  than  to  learn  much . 

In  a little  work  which  I have  lately  read,  there 
is  a passage  which  admirably  explains  my  meaning 
and  views.  The  writer  is  delineating  the  charac- 
ter, and  describing  the  conduct,  of  a good  teacher. 

“ Timothy  called  up  his  class,  and  the  children 
repeated,  each  one  verse,  in  rotation,  the  following 
passage,  which  they  had  previously  committed  to 
memory. 

“ And  when  the  king  came  in  to  see  the  guests, 
he  saw  there  a man  which  had  not  on  a wedding 
garment.  And  he  saith  unto  him,  friend,  how 
earnest  thou  in  hither,  not  having  a wedding  gar- 
ment ? And  he  was  speechless.  Then  said  the  king 
to  his  servants,  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  take  him 
away,  and  cast  him  into  outer  darkness  ; there  shall 
be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  For  many  arc) 
called,  but  few  are  chosen.”  Matt.  xxii.  11—14* 
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“ Timothy  heard  his  children  repeat  this  passage 
distinctly,  and  with  an  audible  voice.  And  now 
he  was  anxious  to  learn  whether  they  understood 
its  meaning ; he  therefore  affectionately  asked  them 
the  following  questions  : — 

“ Can  you  tell  me,  my  dear  boy,  (beginning 
with  the  first  boy  in  the  class,)  who  is  meant  by 
the  king  in  this  passage?”  “ The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  “ And  why  is  he  called  a king?”  “ Be- 
cause he  hath  all  power  and  authority.”  “ Is  not 
the  Lord  Jesus  God  as  well  as  man?”  “ Yes ; the 
Bible  tells  me  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us.”  “ Does  Jesus  Christ  know  all  our 
hearts?”  “Yes;  he  that  formed  my  spirit  must  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  it.”  “ Does  the  Lord 
Jesus  take  particular  notice  of  those  who  profess 
to  be  his  people?”  “Yes;  he  came  to  see  the 
guests.”  “Is  he  now  present  with  us  ?”  “Yes.” 
“Yes,  my  dear  children,  the  Lord  Jesus  is  now 
beholding  each  of  us.  He  sees  who  among  you 
is  giving  heed,  and  who  is  inattentive.  He  marks 
that  little  boy  who  listens  to  his  voice ; but  he  is 
greatly  offended  with  those  who  are  whispering, 
and  do  not  regard  the  truths  of  his  holy  word.” 
“ What  did  the  king  see  when  he  came  in  to  view 
the  guests  ?”  “He  saw  there  a man  which  had 
not  a wedding  garment.”  “ Can  you  tell  me  what 
is  meant  by  the  wedding  garment?”  “ It  means  the 
righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ.”  “ Are  sinners 
naked  who  are  not  clothed  with  this  robe  ?”  “ Yes ; 
our  own  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy  rags.”  “ What 
is  meant  by  our  own  righteousness  ?”  “ Our  own 
good  works.”  “Will  not  these  entitle  us  to  the 
favour  of  God?”  “ No ; God’s  law  is  perfect,  and 
we  can  do  nothing  without  a mixture  of  sin.” 
B 
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“Will  you  inform  me,  my  dear  boy,  what  you 
understand  by  Christ's  righteousness?”  “His 
obedience  unto  death  in  our  stead.”  “ What  did 
the  Lord  Jesus  say  to  the  man  who  had  not  on  the 
wedding  garment?”  “ Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in 
hither,  not  having  a wedding  garment?”  “Will 
not  God,  in  the  great  day,  call  sinners  to  a strict 
account?”  “Yes.”  “Will  they  then  be  able  to 
excuse  themselves?”  “No;  like  this  man,  they 
will  be  speechless*”  “ What  shall  be  done  to 
those  who  have  not  believed  in  Jesus  ?”  “ The 

king  will  say  to  his  servants,  bind  them  hand  and 
foot,  and  cast  them  into  outer  darkness.”  “ Are 
sinners  able  to  resist  the  judgment  of  God  ?”  “ No.” 
“ No,  my  dear  children  ; they  who  at  last  come  into 
condemnation,  like  this  man,  shall  never  be  able  to 
resist  it ; like  this  man  who  is  bound  hand  and  foot, 
they  can  never  make  their  escape.  Gladly  would 
they  wish  the  rocks  and  the  mountains  to  fall  on 
them,  and  hide  them  from  the  face  of  the  judge ; 
but  even  this  desire  shall  not  be  granted ; they  must 
endure  the  punishment  of  their  iniquities.”  “ Are 
those  who  die  in  sin  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  holy  angels  ?”  “ Yes  ; the  king 

orders  them  to  be  taken  away.”  “ Where  does  he 
command  them  to  be  cast  ?”  “ Into  outer  darkness.” 
“ Children  are  generally  afraid  to  be  left  in  the 
dark.  But,  oh,  what  must  it  be  to  be  cast  for  ever 
into  the  thickest  darkness!  Think  of  it.  You  are 
happy  when  you  see  the  morning  sun ; but  no 
morning  shall  ever  rise  on  those  miserable  crea- 
tures who  die  in  a state  of  enmity  to  Jesus  Christ.” 
“ How  shall  they  be  employed  in  this  darkness  ?” 
“ In  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.” 
“ Do  not  these  terms  express  great  anguish  ?” 
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“ Yes ; they  will  for  ever  lament  that  they  rejected 
the  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ.”  “ Yes,  my  dear 
children,  and  if  any  of  you  follow  their  example 
you  will  share  in  their  punishment.”  “ Must  not 
all  of  us  soon  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ?”  “ Yes,  our  lives  are  uncertain  ; we  may 
be  called  in  a moment  to  give  an  account  of  our- 
selves to  God.” — “ What  effect  should  this  have 
upon  us?”  “It  should  lead  us  to  give  earnest  heed 
to  the  things  that  belong  to  our  peace,  before  they 
are  for  ever  hid  from  our  eyes.” 

You  have  here  a model  which,  in  the  commu- 
nication of  religious  instruction,  you  would  do  well 
to  imitate.  Select  a passage  yourselves,  and  deliver 
it  either  to  a whole  class,  or  a part  of  it,  to  be  learnt 
by  the  next  Sabbath,  when  it  should  become  the 
subject  of  examination ; and  in  the  mean  time  con^ 
sider  what  are  the  questions  which  it  naturally 
suggests,  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  the  task. 
This  is  a most  engaging  and  instructive  method. 

Another  very  judicious  exercise  for  the  children, 
is  to  propose  a question , and  to  require , by  a given 
period , passages  of  scripture  to  prove , and  illus- 
trate it;  always  remembering  that  the  subjects  of 
inquiry  be  plain,  easy,  and  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  the  children.  For  the  sake  of  example,  I mention 
the  following: — 

“What  does  the  book  of  Genesis  principally 
treat  of? 

“ What  were  the  principal  acts  of  transgression 
committed  by  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  in  what  way  did  God  punish  them? 

“ Which  of  the  prophets  wrote  most  plainly  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  in  what  parts  of  his  writings 
does  he  allude  to  him? 
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“ In  what  passages  of  scripture  is  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ  spoken  of? 

“ What  did  our  Lord  appeal  to  as  a proof  that 
he  came  from  heaven,  and  is  the  son  of  God  ? 

“ Where  is  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  de- 
clared ? 

“In  what  passages  are  filial  duties  enjoined  ?” 

Such  exercises  as  these  possess  the  happiest 
tendency.  They  are  an  admirable  discipline  for 
the  intellectual  powers,  and  train  the  mind  to  habits 
of  reflection,  and  diligent  inquiry.  But  these  are 
the  smallest  advantages  of  the  plan ; it  leads  to  an 
engaging  and  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  word 
of  God,  and  establishes  a sort  of  familiarity  between 
the  children  and  the  Bible,  as  the  man  of  their 
counsel,  and  the  guide  of  their  youth. 

It  would  be  well  also  occasionally  to  examine 
the  children  as  to  their  remembrance  of  the  texts 
and  sermons  which  they  hear  in  the  house  of  God. 
This  would  keep  their  attention  alive  to  what  is 
delivered  from  the  pulpit,  and  lead  them  to  recognise 
their  own  interest  in  the  solemnities  of  public 
worship. 

Such,  among  other  means  of  communicating 
religious  instruction,  appear  to  me  to  be  eminently 
adapted  to  promote  this  important  end. 

But  as  very  many  know  the  theory  of  divine 
truth,  without  feeling  its  influence  on  the  heart,  or 
exhibiting  it  in  their  conduct ; as  they  often  see  the 
right  way  without  walking  in  it ; and  as  it  is  only 
they  who  are  renewed  and  sanctified,  that  will  be 
eternally  saved,  to  secure  the  ultimate  object  of 
your  exertions,  you  must  labour  to  produce  reli- 
gious impressions,  as  well  as  communicate  religious 
instruction.  I know  it  is  God  only  who  can  reach 
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the  heart ; but  then  he  does  it  generally  by  pouring 
out  his  Spirit  on  judicious  and  well  adapted  means. 
Here  then  direct  all  your  efforts,  to  awaken  the 
conscience,  to  interest  the  feelings,  and  to  engage 
the  whole  soul  in  the  pursuit  of  salvation,  and  the 
business  of  religion.  Let  your  aim  be  visible  in 
your  conduct,  so  that  the  children  may  be  con- 
vinced that  till  they  are  brought  to  fear  God,  and 
serve  him  in  truth,  you  do  not  consider  yourself  to 
have  attained  the  object  of  your  labours.  Let  all 
you  do  be  characterised  by  an  impressive  solemnity. 
Take  care  of  treating  sacred  subjects  with  lightness. 
Never  suffer  the  holy  scriptures  to  be  read  but 
with  the  greatest  reverence.  Mingle  a devotional 
spirit  with  all  you  do.  By  all  that  is  awful,  and  all 
that  is  pathetic  in  religion,  admonish  and  exhort 
the  children.  Endeavour  to  awe  them  by  the  terrors 
of  the  Lord,  and  melt  them  by  his  mercies.  Roll 
over  them  the  thunders  of  mount  Sinai,  and  display 
to  them  the  moving  scenes  of  mount  Calvary. 
Remind  them  of  their  mortality,  and  encircle  their 
imagination  with  the  scenery  of  the  judgment- day. 
Seize  every  event  that  the  dispensation  of  divine 
providence  may  furnish  to  aid  your  endeavours. 
Relate  to  them  instances  of  early  piety,  and  at  other 
times,  cases  of  sudden  and  alarming  dissolution. 
Watch  for  the  appearance  of  religious  concern,  as 
that  which  can  alone  reward  your  labours,  or  satisfy 
your  desire.  Over  every  other  kind  of  excellence 
than  true  religion,  exclaim,  “Ah!  ’tis  well,  *tis 
good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  I want  the  fruits  of 
immortality.”  When  these  begin  to  show  them- 
selves, hail  the  first  buds  of  genuine  religion  with 
delight,  shield  them  with  a fostering  care,  and  with 
a skilful  hand  direct  their  growth. 

b2 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Qualifications  which  every  teacher  should  possess . 

This  is  a part  of  the  subject  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  my  readers  should  be  directed  with  the 
deepest  interest,  and  most  lively  solicitude. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  that  you  should  be  a 
partaker  of  real  religion.* 

By  personal  religion,  I mean  more  than  a general 
profession  of  attachment  to  Christianity  ; more  than 
a correct  theory  of  religious  sentiments ; more  than 
a stated  attendance  upon  devotional  forms ; I mean 
an  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  the 


* It  should  be  recollected,  that  I am  not  here  discussing  the 
question,  whether  any  but  persons  of  decided,  and  tried  religion, 
should  be  employed  as  teachers.  On  this  point,  ifl  were  required 
to  give  an  opinion,  I should  reply,  that  where  a sufficient  number 
of  such  persons  could  be  selected,  possessed  of  other  requisite 
qualifications,  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable,  as  far  more  likely 
to  accomplish  the  ultimate  object  of  the  institution.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  are  cases  in  which  no  such  selection  can  be  made  ; 
and  others  in  w7hich  considerable  ability,  together  with  devoted 
zeal,  though  not  united  with  decision  of  religious  character,  would 
be  exceedingly  useful  in  the  general  business  of  the  school.  Such 
help,  where  it  is  connected  with  moral  worth,  which  I hold  to  be 
in  every  instance  indispensable,  is  by  no  means  to  be  refused. 
There  is  a practice,  however,  which,  although  very  common,  and 
in  its  motive  very  laudable,  ought  to  be  resisted  with  unbending 
firmness,  and  that  is,  the  habit  of  considering  our  schools  for  the 
children,  a school  of  reformation  for  their  teachers.  Many  fond 
and  pious  parents  are  very  anxious  to  get  their  sons  and  their 
daughters,  who  probably  are  destitute  of  piety,  or  gravity,  intro- 
duced into  our  Sunday  Schools,  with  the  hope  of  doing  them  good 
It  is  a question,  however,  w'hether  the  experiment  very  often 
succeeds  ; and  a still  more  serious  question,  whether  the  institution 
ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  the  trial.  But  as  I said,  my 
business  is  not  to  decide  this  question,  but  merely  to  state  to  those 
w7ho  are  teachers,  w hat  are  the  qualifications  they  should  possess 
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gospel,  in  their  consoling  and  sanctifying  influence. 
’Tis  certainly  very  true,  that  without  such  a state 
of  heart,  you  may  be  useful  in  promoting  the  sub- 
ordinate ends  of  the  institution,  but  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  reach  that  which  is  ultimate,  and 
supreme.  You  may  perform  the  humbler  duties  in 
this  spiritual  husbandry,  of  gathering  out  the  stones, 
and  preparing  the  soil ; but  to  cast  the  seed  of  the 
kingdom  must  be  left  to  other  hands.  You  may 
impart  a knowledge  of  letters,  and  teach  the  chil- 
dren to  read  the  book  of  God ; but  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  writing  his  laws  upon  their  minds,  and  in- 
scribing them  upon  their  hearts,  is  an  honour  to 
which,  without  true  piety,  you  cannot  aspire. — The 
teacher  who  is  earnestly  seeking  the  eternal  sal- 
vation of  his  children,  occupies  a station  as  far  above 
his  level  who  seeks  nothing  more  than  their  tem- 
poral advantage,  as  the  angel  flying  through  the 
midst  of  heaven  is  above  the  traveller  who  is  toiling 
across  the  low  and  sandy  desert.  Jf  I were  to  de- 
lineate, in  picture,  the  emblem  of  a Sunday  school 
teacher’s  duty  and  employment,  I would  represent 
Faith  and  Love,  like  the  two  angels  that  conducted 
Lot  from  Sodom,  leading  between  them  a child  to 
the  cross ; and  while  one  is  directing  his  eye  to  the 
means  of  salvation,  the  other  should  be  pointing  him 
to  the  realms  of  eternal  glory.  But  will  this  ap- 
ply to  you  without  decided  personal  religion  ? 0 
no.  How  can  you  teach  an  unknown  God  ? How 
can  you  represent  that  Saviour  as  a pearl  of  great 
price,  which  to  you  is  a stone  of  stumbling  ? Can 
you  illustrate  in  what  manner  the  principles  of  di- 
vine truth  should  constrain  the  conscience,  and  en- 
gage the  affections ; how  they  should  become  the 
elements  of  a new  existence,  and  be  breathed  into 
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the  nostrils  of  the  soul  as  the  breath  of  spiritual  life  ? 
What ! this  without  experimental  religion ! No.  Of 
all  things  it  is  most  applicable  to  vital  piety,  to  be 
taught  it  must  be  felt . If  then  you  would  start  in 
the  career  of  wisdom,  and  become  candidates  for  a 
prize,  which  excites  the  ambition  of  two  contending 
worlds,  first  become  wise  unto  salvation  for  your- 
selves ; and  then,  as  from  this  mighty  impulse,  seek 
the  eternal  welfare  of  the  children ; “ for  he  that 
winneth  souls  is  wise.” 

A teacher  should  possess  an  accurate,  and  tolera- 
bly extensive  acquaintance  with  divine  truth. 

It  is  not  possible,  neither  is  it  desirable,  to  ascer- 
tain the  lowest  measure  of  knowledge,  with  which 
true  godliness  is  compatible.  In  many  cases,  in 
reference  to  the  piety  of  the  heart,  and  the  ideas 
of  the  mind,  it  may  be  said,  the  light  shineth  in 
darkness.  Far,  very  far  removed  from  this  daicn 
of  divine  truth  in  the  soul,  should  be  the  degrees* 
of  knowledge  wdiich  every  teacher  should  possess 
Your  views  should  be  clear  and  extensive.  To 
much  Jove  in  the  heart,  you  should  add  much  light 
in  the  mind.  Y"ou  should  have  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  your  Bible,  as  to  know  to  what  part  of 
it  more  particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  your 
scholars.  You  should  have  a competent  knowledge 
of  all  its  leading  doctrines,  and  be  able  to  cite  with 
readiness  particular  passages  to  support  them. 
Without  this,  how  can  you  conduct  the  business  of 
religious  instruction  with  much  effect?  If  conscious 
of  any  considerable  defect  in  religious  knowledge, 
let  your  official  relation  stimulate  you  to  a more 
diligent  perusal  of  the  word  of  God.  With  you  it 
should  be  an  object  of  great  desire,  not  only  to  grow 
in  grace,  but  also  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  our 
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Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  You  should  devote  much  time 
to  reading  the  Scriptures  and  theological  books. 

Gravity  of  deportment  is  indispensably  necessary. 
Here  I would  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  en- 
velop the  schools  of  religion  in  the  gloomy  shades 
of  a melancholy  moroseness.  You  should  be  as 
remote  from  this  disposition,  as  its  opposite  ex- 
treme, a trifling  levity.  A teacher  of  glad  tidings 
should  not  array  himself  in  sackcloth ; nor  should 
the  messenger  of  mercy  appear  as  sullen  and  repul- 
sive as  the  spectre  of  the  cloister. 

Religion,  when  wrapt  in  gloom,  will  present  but 
little  that  is  attractive  to  children ; nor  will  they  be 
able  to  conjecture,  how  a countenance  that  is  pro- 
fessedly lifted  up  amidst  the  light  of  heaven,  can 
present  an  aspect  so  lowering,  and  so  dark.  Be  it 
recollected,  however,  that  the  cheerfulness  which 
true  piety  inspires,  is  holy  and  dignified  like  itself. 
Religion  has  its  smiles  ; they  are  not  borrowed, 
however,  from  the  scenes  of  a ball-room,  but  from 
the  splendid  visions  of  eternity,  and  therefore,  with 
the  happiness  of  heaven,  partake  something  of  its 
seriousness.  The  topics  of  immortality  look  ill- 
placed  in  the  hands  of  frivolity ; and  in  such  cir- 
sumstances  are  sure  to  lose  much  of  their  effect. 

The  authority  of  a teacher,  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion may  be  his  pupils,  can  be  maintained  only  by  a 
dignified  sedateness  of  manners.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  enjoined  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  Holy  Spirit  appears  to  attach 
great  importance  to  this  deportment,  since  not  only 
are  the  office-bearers  of  the  Christian  church  com- 
manded to  be  grave,  but  even  its  ordinary  members, 
and  especially  young  men,  are  charged  to  show 
gravity  and  sincerity,  as  if  it  were  hardly  possible 
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to  be  sincere  in  religion,  without  being  serious  in 
deportment. 

If  you  see  the  importance  of  such  a disposition, 
you  will  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing a showy  and  expensive  mode  of  dress.  A fond- 
ness for  dress  is  one  of  the  prevailing  evils  of  the 
present  day. 

Permit  me  then  to  recommend  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity and  neatness  of  apparel  as  of  great  import- 
ance in  your  office.  Especially  and  earnestly  do  I 
enjoin  the  most  scrupulous  modesty . Even  a dis- 
tant approach  to  the  indecency  which  has  charac- 
terised some  modern  fashions,  would  be  offering 
poison  to  the  morals  of  every  child  before  whom 
it  is  displayed.  I am  not  enjoining  meanness,  much 
less  slovenliness  or  filthiness.  What  I recommend 
may  all  be  summed  up  in  two  words,  modesty  and 
neatness ; or,  to  express  it  in  the  language  of  an 
apostle,  “ Whose  adorning,  let  it  not  be  the  outward 
adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  wearing  of  gold, 
or  of  putting  on  of  apparel;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible, 
even  the  ornament  of  a meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which 
in  the  sight  of  God  is  of  great  price.” 

A teacher  should  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
all  the  general  proprieties  of  human  conduct,  which 
arise  out  of  the  distinctions  of  society,  and  be  deeply 
impressed  with  their  importance. 

You  should  not  only  clearly  understand  what  is 
religiously  and  morally  right,  but  also  have  a keen 
perception  of  those  minor  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong,  which  have  been  established  by  the 
authorized  laws  of  human  intercourse.  You  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  obligations  of  inferiors  to 
superiors  ; and  of  persons  in  dependent  stations  in 
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life,  to  those  who  are  their  supporters  or  employers. 
You  should  be  alive  to  all  the  little  niceties  of  be- 
haviour demanded  by  courtesy,  and  be  able  to  ex- 
pose to  the  children  the  impropriety  of  any  instance 
of  rudeness,  incivility,  or  ingratitude.  A civil,  sub- 
missive, respectful  habit,  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
merely  constituting  the  polish  of  general  character, 
but  in  some  measure  preparing  for  religious  impres- 
sion. A rude,  uncivil,  untractable  youth,  is  the 
last  in  the  school  in  whose  heart  holy  emotions  are 
likely  to  be  produced.  He  who  feels  little  respect 
for  human  authority,  is  yet  far  distant  from  bowing 
with  humility  before  that  which  is  divine. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  “ an  instructor  of  babes” 
should  be  able  to  communicate  knowledge  in  a 
simple  and  familiar  manner. 

This  is  a talent  peculiarly  requisite  in  those  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  education  of  children.  The 
mere  possession  of  knowledge  does  not  qualify  for 
the  business  of  instruction,  except  it  be  attended 
with  an  aptitude  in  communicating  it . Every  ju- 
dicious teacher  will  consider  the  character  of  his 
audience,  and  adapt  his  communications  to  their 
capacity.  If  his  sentiments  be  not  understood,  he 
may  as  well  talk  in  a foreign  language.  Children 
require  a very  different  mode  of  instruction,  to  what 
may  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  well-educated  adults. 
They  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  divine 
truth.  Nothing,  with  respect  to  them,  must  be 
taken  for  granted.  You  must  assume  nothing; 
every  thing  is  to  be  communicated.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  fault  of  all  teachers,  not  excepting  those  who 
deliver  their  instructions  from  the  pulpit,  that  they 
proceed  on  the  supposition  that  their  audience  have 
more  knowledge  than  they  really  possess.  They 
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take  far  too  much  for  granted.  This  must  be  par- 
ticularly avoided  in  the  case  of  Sunday  scholars. 
Of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  they  have  not  a single  idea  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  but  what  they  derive  from  you  ; 
and  you  are  to  be  very  careful  in  presuming  upon 
what  they  have  derived. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  language  as  to 
sentiments.  Their  knowledge  of  words  is  as  con- 
tracted as  their  range  of  ideas  : and  in  order  really 
to  instruct  them,  you  must  always  remember  the 
extent  of  their  vocabulary. 

Your  discourse  cannot  be  too  simple,  and  familiar, 
provided  it  be  not  vulgar.  “ Nothing  (says  Mr. 
Cecil)  is  easier  than  to  talk  to  children  ; but  to  talk 
to  them  as  they  ought  to  be  talked  to,  is  the  very 
last  effort  of  ability.  A man  must  have  a vigorous 
imagination,  and  be  able  to  call  in  illustrations  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth ; for  he  will  make 
little  progress  but  by  illustration.  It  requires  great 
genius  to  throw  the  mind  into  the  habit  of  chil- 
dren’s minds.  I am  surprised  at  nothing  which 
Dr.  Watts  did,  but  his  hymns  for  children.  Other 
men  could  have  written  as  well  as  he,  in  his  other 
works;  but  how  he  wrote  those  hymns  I know 
not.” — An  aptitude  to  teach  children,  then,  in  their 
own  way,  while  it  is  necessary  as  a qualification, 
should  be  sought  as  an  acquirement.  I know  of  no 
better  method  by  which  this  talent  may  be  acquired, 
than  to  read  with  attention,  the  most  approved 
works  which  have  been  written  for  children,  in  or- 
der to  mark,  and  imitate  the  style  there  adopted. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  Dr.  Watts’  Divine  Songs  for 
children,  Miss  Taylor’s  Hymns  for  Infant  minds, 
[and  May’s  Lectures,]  together  with  any  other 
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books,  which  manifest  simplicity  without  mean- 
ness. If  those  who  wish  to  cultivate  an  elegant 
style,  read  standard  works  of  elegance,  surely  they 
whose  office  requires  simplicity  of  address,  should 
take  the  same  pains  to  excel  in  their  appropriate 
attainment. 

A heart  most  deeply  interested  in  the  work,  is  a 
very  necessary  qualification. 

This  is  a cause  which  leaves  no  room  for  the 
operations  of  those  principles,  to  which,  in  the 
general  concerns  of  mankind,  so  large  a portion  of 
human  activity  may  be  traced.  Here  neither  avarice, 
nor  ambition,  nor  vanity,  can  have  any  place,  or 
contribute  in  the  least  degree  towards  success. 
Without  a heart  deeply  interested  in  the  work,  there 
can  be  no  energy,  and  no  success.  That  teacher 
who  feels  no  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the 
cause,  and  no  solicitude  about  its  issue,  who  has 
been  led  into  the  school  by  no  motive  at  all,  or  at 
best,  no  other  motive  than  to  follow  the  example, 
or  gratify  the  desire  of  others,  has  entered  upon  a 
station  for  which  he  is  ill  qualified,  and  from  which 
the  sooner  he  retires  the  better.  Without  a most 
benevolent  attachment  to  the  duties  of  your  office, 
you  cannot  perform  them  with  much  effect.  This 
alone  will  carry  you  through  the  difficulties,  dis- 
couragements, and  sacrifices,  which  it  calls  you  to 
sustain.  Without  such  an  anxious  desire  to  be 
successful,  as  shall  constrain  you  to  that  activity 
which  is  requisite  to  insure  success,  you  will  do 
but  little.  ’Tis  painful  to  observe  with  what  a 
sauntering  indifference  some  young  persons  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  school. — They  begin  with 
weariness  and  end  with  disgust.  ’Tis  very  evident 
that  whatever  they  devote  to  the  cause,  they  have 
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never  given  their  hearts.  A patient  temper  is  ex- 
ceedingly requisite. 

The  business  of  instruction,  especially  the  in- 
struction of  children,  who  have  every  thing  to  learn, 
will  often  require  the  very  utmost  stretch  of  for- 
bearance. You  will  meet  with  so  much  constitu- 
tional dullness,  so  much  inattention,  so  much  wilful 
neglect,  and  so  much  insolent  disobedience,  that 
unless  your  feelings  are  under  considerable  control, 
you  will  often  be  hurried  into  excesses  of  impa- 
tience, disgraceful  to  yourself,  and  injurious  to  your 
pupils.  The  little  vexations  and  irritations  which 
arise  to  try  a Sunday  school  teacher’s  temper,  are 
innumerable  and  unceasing.  Yet  to  be  successful 
you  must  be  patient.  You  must  discipline  your 
temper  till  it  is  quite  under  restraint.  A peevish  or 
passionate  manner,  excited  by  every  little  irrita- 
ting circumstance,  renders  you  exceedingly  unfit 
to  deal  with  the  minds  and  habits  of  children.  In 
many  cases  impatience  in  the  teacher  must  be  ex  - 
ceedingly injurious  to  the  improvement  of  the 
scholar.  Some  minds  are  very  slow  in  their  ad- 
vances, very  timid  in  their  steps,  and  require  the 
most  affectionate  forbearance,  to  be  kept  from  utter 
despair,  and  to  be  encouraged  to  go  on  at  all : harsh 
impetuosity  here  would  at  once  overwhelm  them 
with  confusion  and  dismay.  Very  often  is  a pupil 
thrown  into  such  inextricable  disorder  by  a hasty 
and  terrifying  sally  of  the  master’s  impatience,  that 
memory  and  judgment  both  forsake  him  in  his 
fright,  and  leave  him  the  victim  of  injudicious  anger. 
A person  that  has  not  patience  to  communicate 
knowledge  drop  by  drop,  should  never  think  of 
undertaking  the  instruction  of  ignorant  children, 
since  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  pour  it  into  their 
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minds  by  copious  streams.  We  have  all  forgotten 
how  slow  and  unwilling  we  were  to  receive  the 
elements  of  education,  but  as  all  children  are  very 
much  alike  in  this  respect,  we  may  calculate  upon 
our  own  experience  with  respect  to  others  as 
tolerably  correct  data  of  the  pains  that  were  taken 
with  ourselves,  and  find  in  this  no  weak  motive  to 
seek  the  qualification  which  I now  enjoin. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Directions  as  to  the  Manner  in  which  a Teacher  should 
discharge  the  Duties  of  his  Office. 

Having  disclosed  to  you  the  ultimate  object  of 
your  exertions,  and  prescribed  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  accomplishing  it,  I shall  now  lay  down 
some  directions  for  the  regulation  of  your  conduct. 

There  should  be  a discriminating  attention  to  the 
different  capacities,  and  tempers  of  the  children. 

A Sunday  school  may  be  considered  as  a plan- 
tation of  young  minds,  the  trees  of  which  radicate 
in  a different  manner,  and  blossom  at  various  times ; 
each  of  them  requiring  a method  of  culture  adapted 
to  its  nature.  Some  need  to  be  brought  forward  to 
the  sun;  others  to  be  thrown  back  into  the  shade. 
Some  need  to  have  their  luxuriant  growth  repress- 
ed ; others  to  have  it  encouraged.  Children  vary 
exceedingly  in  their  capacities  for  learning.  Per- 
ception is  more  quick,  memory  more  retentive, 
comprehension  more  enlarged  in  some  than  in 
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others.  What  would  be  industry  in  one,  would  be 
indolence  in  another.  Of  this  the  teacher  should  be 
aware,  lest  by  expecting  the  same  in  both  cases, 
he  produce  despondency  in  the  former,  or  nourish 
idleness  in  the  latter.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  education,  than  to 
have  the  mind  put  upon  exertions  to  which  its 
faculties  are  unequal.  The  spirit,  in  such  a case, 
like  a horse  that  has  sunk  beneath  his  burden, 
lies  down  in  despair,  with  scarce  a struggle  to  rise. 
It  is  of  immense  importance  that  you  should  know 
the  real  capacity  of  your  children,  and  that  you 
should  never  require  of  them  impossibilities.  You 
will  often  need  much  penetration  to  discriminate 
between  a want  of  inclination,  and  a want  of  abili- 
ty ; this,  however,  may  be  easily  acquired. 

The  temper , as  well  as  the  mind , will  require 
the  same  judicious  attention.  Some  are  timid,  and 
will  need  great  pains  to  produce  more  confidence 
in  themselves  ; others  are  forward,  and  must  be 
assiduously  taught  to  be  more  diffident.  Some  are 
open  and  sincere  ; others  are  artful  and  designing. 

It  is  astonishing  what  may  be  effected  in  the 
work  of  education,  by  a little  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion. There  are  some  teachers,  who  like  a set  of 
empyrics,  have  a certain  nostrum  which  they  ad- 
minister in  every  case.  They  never  vary  the  appli- 
cation: a command,  a threat,  and  a blow ; and  if 
this  does  not  succeed,  the  case  is  abandoned  as 
desperate  ; whereas  a little  variation  in  the  mode  of 
treatment,  would  have  carried  the  point,  and  insured 
success.  We  want  more  science  in  the  business  of 
education.  To  a certain  extent,  you  should  be  ex- 
perimentalists upon  the  human  mind ; and  when 
vou  meet  with  a case  which  ordinary  methods  do 
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not  reach,  you  should  call  to  your  assistance  the 
powers  of  invention,  and  try  the  effect  of  new 
measures.  I will  here  insert  two  anecdotes  illustra- 
tive of  my  meaning.  Mr.  Raikes  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  parents  and  children  belonging  to 
his  schools,  at  their  own  houses.  He  called  on  a 
poor  woman  one  day,  and  found  a very  refractory 
girl  crying,  and  sulking.  Her  mother  complained 
that  correction  was  of  no  avail,  and  that  an  inflexi- 
ble obstinacy  marked  her  conduct.  After  asking 
the  parent’s  leave,  he  began  to  talk  seriously  to  the 
girl,  and  concluded  by  telling  her,  that  as  the  first 
step  towards  amendment,  she  must  kneel  down 
and  ask  her  mother’s  pardon.  The  girl  continued 
sulky.  “Well  then,  (said  he,)  if  you  have  no  re- 
gard for  yourself,  I have  much  regard  for  you. 
You  will  be  ruined  and  lost,  if  you  do  not  begin  to 
be  a good  girl ; and  if  you  will  not  humble  your- 
self, I must  humble  myself,  and  make  a beginning 
for  you.”  With  that  he  knelt  down  on  the  ground 
before  the  child’s  mother,  and  put  his  hands  to- 
gether with  all  the  ceremony  of  a juvenile  offender, 
and  supplicated  pardon  for  the  guilty  daughter.  No 
sooner  did  the  stubborn  girl  see  him  on  his  knees 
on  her  account,  than  her  pride  was  overcome  at 
once,  and  tenderness  followed ; she  burst  into 
tears,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  entreated 
forgiveness ; and  what  is  still  more  pleasing,  she 
gave  no  trouble  afterwards. 

What  would  many  persons  have  done  in  this 
instance  ? uttered  a scolding  threat,  and  left  the  girl 
the  miserable  victim  of  her  own  bad  temper.  A 
little  science,  or  in  other  words,  a little  ingenuity, 
effected  a rescue,  for  which,  perhaps,  this  child 
blesses  the  name  of  Raikes  to  the  present  hour, 
c 2 
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Mr.  Lancaster  had  once  under  his  care  a boy  of 
most  indolent  and  untractable  habits,  on  whom  the 
ordinary  methods  of  punishment  produced  no  effect. 
He  resolved,  as  the  case  seemed  almost  desperate, 
to  try  an  experiment.  He  placed  him  as  monitor 
over  an  inferior  class,  and  in  order  more  effectually 
to  awaken  a feeling  of  interest,  and  excite  a habit 
of  application,  he  opposed  this  class  to  another  in 
a contest,  proposing  a reward  to  the  monitor,  whose 
class  was  victorious.  The  experiment  succeeded 
to  admiration.  Emulation  was  excited  in  the  boy’s 
mind.  During  the  probationary  week  he  was  every 
morning  at  school  in  good  time,  urging  on  his  class 
to  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  His  truant  habits 
were  now  broken ; and  rewarded  by  success,  he 
became  from  that  time  a pattern  of  application. 

By  teachers  less  versed  in  the  art  of  instruction, 
this  boy  would  have  been  given  up  as  incorrigible. 
You  perceive  what  I mean  by  science,  and  inven- 
tion, in  education.  Cultivate  it.  Indolence  may 
sometimes  be  excited,  where  it  cannot  be  driven. 
And  one  vice,  where  it  cannot  be  forcibly  and  im- 
mediately eradicated,  may  be  starved  and  withered 
in  the  shadow  of  some  opposite  virtue,  which  a 
skilful  and  assiduous  gardener  may  raise  against  it. 

Exercise  great  judgment  in  the  application  of 
rewards  and  punishments. 

I am  not  now  going  to  propose  any  particular 
kind  of  rewards  and  punishments,  as  this  little 
volume  is  not  intended  to  regulate  the  formation  of 
schools,  but  is  addressed  to  teachers  in  their  indi* 
vidual  capacity,  who  are  already  engaged  in  sup- 
porting the  order  and  arrangements  of  the  school  to 
which  they  belong.  My  remarks  will  therefore 
apply  to  the  subject  generally. 
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The  proper  application  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  business  of 
instruction.  To  perceive  the  first  germinations, 
either  of  excellence  or  vice,  when  the  former  needs 
most  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  latter  may  be  most 
easily  destroyed,  requires  a most  watchful  and  dis- 
criminating eye.  To  cherish  merit  by  reward,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  promote  the  growth  of  pride 
and  selfishness,  which  are  so  apt  to  spring  up  by 
its  side  by  the  forcing  heat  of  excessive  condem- 
nation, requires  uncommon  skill ; and  no  less  judg- 
ment is  necessary  in  the  case  of  punishment,  lest 
by  pulling  up  some  noxious  weeds  with  too  violent 
a hand,  we  tear  with  it  some  better  plant. 

With  respect  to  reward , I should  advise  that  as 
much  as  possible  you  deduce  it  from  a child’s  own 
feelings.  External  stimulants,  I am  aware,  are 
sometimes  necessary.  Indolence  must  often  be 
roused  by  the  proposal  of  a prize,  the  value  of  which 
ignorance  and  insensibility  can  comprehend.  Any 
thing  is  an  advantage  where  every  thing  else  fails, 
which  moves  the  stagnant  dulness  of  some  minds. 
But  as  a system,  I recommend  you,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  make  your  children  a reward  to  them- 
selves. By  a little  pains  you  may  make  them  sen- 
sible of  the  pleasures  of  good  behaviour,  and  the 
vast  advantages  of  knowledge.  When  they  have 
succeeded  in  a lesson,  or  an  effort  at  good  conduct, 
send  them  to  their  own  bosom  for  a rewarding 
smile,  and  endeavor  to  make  them  sensible  of  the 
value  of  such  rewards.  By  this  means  you  are  car- 
rying on  a system  of  moral  education,  by  elevating 
the  tribunal,  and  strengthening  the  authority  of 
conscience . This  powerful  principle  is  often  totally 
neglected  in  the  business  of  instruction.  Its  dictates 
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are  scarcely  ever  enforced,  its  authority  seldom 
exhibited,  and  its  solemn  awards  entirely  superse- 
ded, by  a bribing,  hireling  system  of  mercenary 
rewards.  In  the  education  of  the  heart,  conscience 
is  the  great  auxiliary  whose  aid  should  be  perpet- 
ually engaged. 

I am  not  for  excluding  all  external  rewards,  bui 
it  is  pre-eminently  important,  to  produce  in  the 
minds  of  children,  a conviction,  that  one  of  the  best 
rewards  for  doing  right,  is  the  pleasure  of  doing  it. 

Much  the  same  strain  of  remarks  will  apply  to 
punishment.  Corporeal  punishment,  although  it 
should  be  excluded  as  a system,  may  perhaps,  in 
some  cases  of  extremity,  be  resorted  to,  with  suc- 
cess. In  all  cases  of  chastisement  a teacher  should 
carefully  ascertain  the  degree  of  crime,  and  never 
forget  to  discriminate  between  sins  of  inadventure 
and  wilful  depravity.  Between  the  thoughtless 
follies  of  childhood,  and  those  actions  which  are 
deeply  tinctured  with  moral  turpitude,  there  is  a 
wide  difference,  of  which  you  should  never  lose 
sight.  The  teacher  who,  in  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment, removes  all  the  distinctions  which  exist  be- 
tween different  classes  of  offence,  is  in  the  fair  way 
of  removing,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  his  children, 
the  natural  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 
Keep  your  own  temper.  Never  is  a cool  dispas- 
sionate manner  more  necessary  than  when  admi- 
nistering reproof,  or  inflicting  punishment.  Grind- 
ing teeth,  or  flashing  eyes,  or  quivering  lips,  or 
angry  words,  are  very  unlikely  means  to  bring  a 
child  to  penitence.  They  may  terrify,  but  will  not 
melt.  They  may  extort  confession,  but  will  not 
produce  conviction.  Enveloped  in  the  midst  of 
passions,  how  can  you  discriminate  the  degree  of 
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punishment  requisite  to  produce  repentance  ? Let 
chastisement  always  be  attended  with  an  obvious 
regard  to  the  interest  of  its  subject . No  censor  is 
so  awful  or  so  effectual  as  love ; and  no  reproofs 
sink  so  deeply  in  the  heart,  as  those  which  fall 
from  the  lips  of  affection.  Mercy  would  soften  the 
mind  for  the  impression  of  justice.  Where  there 
is  a conviction,  that  you  chasten  for  the  children’s 
benefit,  and  not  to  gratify  your  own  feelings,  sub- 
mission, if  not  reformation,  will  generally  follow. 
Your  great  concern  in  every  case  of  misconduct 
should  be  to  produce  a cordial  concern  for  the  fault. 
This,  so  far  as  the  offender  is  concerned,  is  the 
very  end  of  punishment.  Without  a perception  of 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  and  real  sorrow  for 
the  offence,  whatever  punishment  a child  may  re- 
ceive, no  solid  basis  is  laid  for  reformation;  and 
therefore  very  little  is  effected.  By  calm  statement, 
by  mild  and  forcible  expostulation,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  understanding  and  feelings  of  the  children, 
much,  except  in  cases  of  almost  incorrigible  obdu- 
racy, may  be  effected  in  leading  to  genuine  penir 
tence.  Great  pains  should  be  taken  in  every  im 
stance  of  moral  delinquency  to  convince  them  that 
their  offence  is  committed  chiefly  against  God , and 
not  merely  in  opposition  either  to  the  rules  of  the 
school  or  the  will  of  the  teacher.  It  should  be  re- 
presented as  a sin  to  be  confessed  to  God,  and  for 
which  there  is  no  pardon,  but  through  the  blood  of 
a Saviour.  Great  judgment  should  be  exercised  in 
conducting  the  whole  business  of  punishment,  in  such 
a manner,  as  shall  be  least  likely  to  irritate  or  ex- 
asperate the  feelings  of  the  delinquent , Select  your 
times,  and  particularly  remember  not  to  push  the 
rigours  of  punishment  too  far,  nor  continue  them 
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too  long.  The  moment  you  perceive  the  mind  sof- 
tened to  cordial  concern  for  the  fault,  and  that  stub- 
bornness or  impenitence  has  given  way  to  docility 
or  contrition,  then  is  the  time  for  punishment  im- 
mediately to  cease.  Beyond  this  it  would  be  break- 
ing the  bruised  reed,  and  nipping  the  buds  of  re- 
formation by  the  chilling  influence  of  despair.  In 
short,  as  in  the  business  of  reward,  so  also  in  its 
opposite,  make  great  use  of  the  children’s  own  feel- 
ings. Put  the  rod  into  the  hand  of  conscience , and 
excite  a trembling  dread  of  the  strokes  which  are 
inflicted  by  this  internal  censor. 

Discharge  the  duties  of  your  office  in  a conciliat- 
ing and  affectionate  manner. 

Here  I would  not  be  understood  as  inculcating 
that  weak  and  foolish  indulgence,  wThich  drops  the 
reins  of  authority,  and  by  abandoning  the  children 
to  their  own  inclinations,  is  still  more  destructive 
than  the  sternest  tyranny,  The  temper  that  I mean 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  most  inflexible  au- 
thority, but  it  expresses  itself  in  tender  and  gentle 
language.  The  law  of  kindness  is  in  its  lips.  Its 
commands  and  prohibitions  are  firm,  but  mild,  It 
avoids  a surly,  stern,  repulsive  tone,  and  often  dis- 
tributes looks  and  smiles  upon  its  objects,  which 
enter  to  their  very  hearts,  and  win  them  as  captives 
to  itself.  It  represses  all  that  impatience  which  the 
ignorance,  the  follies,  and  the  vices  of  the  children, 
without  great  watchfulness,  have  such  a tendency 
to  produce  ; and  renders  its  possessor  long  suffer- 
ing and  condescending.  A teacher  adopting  such 
a method,  takes  the  nearest  road  to  the  heart  of  the 
youths  committed  to  his  care.  He  will  secure  their 
affection,  and  thus  hold  in  his  hand  the  key  of  their 
disposition,  You  mistake,  greatly  mistake,  if  you 
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suppose  a stern,  tyrannical  manner  is  necessary  to 
maintain  your  authority.  Besides,  it  becomes  you 
to  recollect,  that  you  are  not  mere  ordinary  school- 
masters ; you  are  teachers  of  religion ; and  that  re- 
ligion too  which  has  so  much  to  do  with  love. — It 
is  the  duty  of  your  office  to  teach  the  children  the 
knowledge  of  that  great  Being,  of  whom  it  is  said, 
44  God  is  love;” — to  point  to  the  cross  of  Jesus, 
and  instruct  them  in  the  height,  and  breadth,  and 
length,  and  depth  of  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knowledge  ; — to  repeat  to  them  severally, 
the  commands  of  the  two  tables,  and  inform  them 
that  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law,  is  love ; — to 
announce  to  them  the  three  cardinal  virtues  of  Chris- 
tianity, faith,  hope,  love,  and  to  inform  them,  the 
greatest  of  these  is  love ; — in  short,  to  teach  them, 
that  godliness,  the  essence  of  which  in  this  world, 
and  its  perfection  in  the  world  to  come,  is  love ; 
how  ill  adapted,  how  inconsistent,  how  contradic- 
tory to  such  an  office,  is  a harsh,  surly,  and  tyran- 
nical method  of  expression.  In  teaching  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus,  we  must  exhibit  his  spirit,  as  well 
as  inculcate  his  doctrines ; we  must  learn  of  him, 
who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ; for  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  in  his  religion,  mercy  and 
truth  meet  together. 

With  an  affectionate,  unite  a dignified,  manner. 

I have  already  hinted  that  these  two  are  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  each  other.  Their  union 
forms  the  very  perfection  of  official  conduct.  Con- 
descension is  not  necessarily  connected  with  degra- 
dation ; nor  is  it  requisite  to  be  familiar,  in  order 
to  be  affable.  Remember  you  are  placed  on  an 
eminence  above  your  children,  and  however  affec- 
tion may  lead  you  to  stoop  from  it  with  kindness, 
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in  order*  the  more  effectually  to  reach  them,  still 
you  must  never  descend  from  it,  to  be  upon  their 
level.  Between  you  and  them  there  is  a boundary 
line,  which  must  be  mutually  observed,  and  in  or- 
der to  keep  them  from  overstepping  it  on  their  side, 
do  not  approach  too  near  it  on  your  own.  You 
must  keep  up  your  authority ; for  if  you  cannot 
insure  obedience,  you  had  better  retire.  Let  your 
method  of  addressing  them  in  common  conversation 
be  dignified  and  respectful.  Call  them  by  their 
proper  names,  and  never  employ  the  abbreviated 
terms  of  vulgar  phraseology.  Avoid  all  jesting  and 
low  familiarity,  together  with  the  loud  laugh  of 
jocular  merriment. 

If  ever  you  would  have  them  respect  your  au- 
thority, never  trifle  with  it  yourself.  Let  them  see 
that  you  govern  from  principle,  and  not  from  caprice. 
In  order  to  this,  never  require  any  thing  but  what 
is  reasonable,  and  insist  upon  the  performance  of 
all  you  require.  Always  deliberate  before  you  com- 
mand, or  threaten,  and  then  never  relax  afterwards. 
Your  great  aim  should  be  that  they  may  both  love 
and  respect  you. 

Pursue  your  exertions  with  unwearied  perse- 
verance* 

It  was  little  to  the  honour  of  Reuben,  when  his 
dying  father  thus  delineated  his  character,  “ Unsta- 
ble as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel.”  Instability  is 
a great  blemish  of  character,  which  occasional  ex- 
cellences may  conceal  for  a season,  but  do  not  re- 
move. It  is  in  general  contemptible,  but  in  the 
cause  of  benevolence,  it  is  cruel.  There  are  some 
persons  whose  activity  for  a season , is  prodigious. 
For  a while  they  are  all  bustle  and  energy,  but  it  is 
only  for  a while.  I will  not  say  that  their  exertions 
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are  utterly  useless.  How  often  have  we  had  to  la- 
ment the  sudden  resignation  of  teachers,  whose 
labours  required  nothing  but  continuance  to  render 
them  incalculably  useful ; but  over  whom  we  ex- 
claimed with  a sigh,  “Ye  did  run  well,  what  hath 
hindered  you  ?” 

In  some  cases  a want  of  perseverance  arises 
from  the  self-denying  nature  of  the  employment , 
the  difficulties  and  sacrifices  of  which  were  not  pre- 
viously considered . — In  prospect  of  any  irftended 
labour,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  sit  down  and 
count  the  cost.  Where  this  is  neglected,  even  the 
smallest  difficulties,  as  they  come  upon  us  when 
neither  expecting  them,  nor  prepared  for  them,  are 
likely  to  have  a very  discouraging  effect  upon  the 
mind.  It  is  vain  to  deny,  and  useless  to  conceal, 
that  the  office  of  a Sunday  school  teacher,  is  at- 
tended with  no  trifling  sacrifices  of  ease  and  com- 
fort, which,  unless  they  were  previously  foreseen, 
will,  in  all  probability,  soon  drive  them  from  their 
work.  Should  these  pages  meet  the  eye  of  any  one 
who  is  about  ignominiously  to  retire  before  the  face 
of  a few  unexpected  toils,  I entreat  him  to  consider 
the  importance  of  the  cause  he  is  disposed  to  aban- 
don. Let  him  meditate  upon  the  worth  of  souls, 
and  call  up  the  interests  of  two  worlds,  which  de- 
pend so  much  upon  religious  instruction,  and  then 
say,  if  he  ought  not  to  blush  at  the  thought  of  re- 
treating. Did  the  Son  of  God  labour  through  a life 
of  poverty,  agonize  in  a death  of  torture,  for  im- 
mortal souls,  and  will  you  cast  from  you  their  in- 
terests because  a little  sacrifice  of  time  and  ease  is 
required  on  the  Sabbath  ? 

Some  teachers  have  been  induced  to  give  up 
their  employment  on  account  of  a misunderstand - 
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ing  with  their  associates.  It  is  much  to  the  re- 
proach of  human  nature,  that  there  is  no  object, 
however  remote  from  the  usual  track  of  discord, 
however  elevated  above  the  mists  of  passion,  or- 
however  distinct  from  the  interests  of  selfishness,  but 
sometimes  becomes  the  unwilling  occasion  of  strife 
and  alienation  among  those  who  support  it. — One 
should  imagine,  if  experience  were  not  a more  cre- 
dible witness  than  fancy,  that  the  regions  of  benevo- 
lence were  too  rarified  an  atmosphere  for  discord 
to  breathe  in.  But  we  know  to  the  contrary.  Of- 
fences among  the  active  supporters  of  a Sunday 
school  are,  alas ! too  common,  and  have  driven 
away  many  a valuable  teacher  from  his  office.  Let 
those,  however,  who  are  under  the  influence  of 
such  a temptation,  and  have  well  nigh  resolved  to 
quit  their  post,  because  of  some  injury  they  have 
received,  seriously  consider  what  the  poor  children 
have  done,  that  they  are  to  be  objects  of  their  re- 
venge ; for  on  them  at  last  the  anger  falls.  Let 
them  fancy  the  great  God  following  them  into  their 
retirement,  and  proposing  to  them  a question  simi- 
lar  to  that  with  which  he  surprised  the  disheartened 
prophet,  “What  dost  thou  here,  Elijah?”  W~ould 
they  venture  to  reply  ? or  if  they  did,  would  it  not 
be  with  trembling  and  confusion—44  Lord,  I was 
offended  by  my  fellow  teachers,  therefore  I deter- 
mined to  give  up  the  employment  altogether?’* 
“And  what,”  it  maybe  expected  Jehovah  would 
reply,  44  have  these  children  done,  that  they  must 
suffer  for  the  wrong  thou  hast  received?  Have  I 
borne  with  thy  offences,  and  provocations,  lo  ! these 
many  years  and  have  never  forsaken  thee,  and  yet 
now  for  one  slight  injury  dost  thou  forsake  both  my 
cause,  and  the  interests  of  those  poor  babes,  that  I 
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had  intrusted  to  thy  care  ? Is  this  thy  gratitude  ? 
This  thy  obedience  ? This  thy  religion?”  Bow 
to  the  rebuke. — Confess  your  folly.  Be  reconciled 
to  the  offender:  and  persevere  in  your  duty. 

Nearly  connected  with  this  is  a dislike  to  some 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  school,  which  not  un - 
frequently  induces  a teacher  to  make  their  altera- 
tion a condition  of  his  continuing  in  office . This 
cannot,  and  very  generally  ought  not  to  be  done, 
unless  the  managers  are  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posed alterations  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  institu- 
tion : and  even  then  it  ought  not  to  be  done  with 
the  view  of  gratifying  an  individual,  but  of  improv- 
ing the  school.  The  disposition  which  leads  a man 
to  say,  “ Unless  you  alter  this  or  that  I will  immer 
diately  resign,”  with  whatever  plausible  excuses  it 
may  be  covered,  is  in  reality  nothing  more  or  bet- 
ter than  rank  pride.  Such  teachers  would  do  well 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  consequence,  if 
every  one  like  themselves  had  an  alteration  to  pro- 
pose, as  a condition  of  their  perseverance.  They 
can  scarcely  pretend  to  be  actuated  by  feelings  of 
benevolence,  since  whatever  defects  or  imperfec- 
tions they  may  discover  in  the  school,  even  with 
all  these  clogging  their  operations,  they  can  cer- 
tainly do  much  more  good  by  continuing  than  re- 
tiring. If  they  are  really  convinced  that  the  system 
of  instruction  would  be  improved  by  the  adoption 
of  their  views,  and  are  conscious  of  being  actuated 
by  benevolence,  and  not  merely  by  self-will,  then, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a reformer,  they  should  con- 
tinue in  their  office  with  the  hope  of  one  day  being 
able  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  desire. 

In  some  cases  young  persons  have  quitted  their 
office,  because  there  was  none  in  the  school  of 
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equal  standing  with  themselves  in  life . What ! 
shall  pride,  that  disgusting  and  destructive  vice, 
be  allowed  admission  to  the  field  of  mercy’s  sacred 
labours  ? What ! must  our  very  compassion  be 
made  dependent  on  the  finery  which  the  milliner, 
the  jeweller,  or  the  tailor  can  supply  to  a fellow 
labourer,  in  the  cause  of  God  and  souls  ? That  the 
frivolous  and  the  gay  should  refuse  to  resort  to  a 
place  where  correspondent  glitter  is  not  to  be  found, 
is  not  surprising;  but  to  refuse  to  distribute  the 
benefits  of  instruction  to  the  ignorant,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  salvation  to  the  perishing,  unless  we  have 
by  our  side  one  as  well  dressed  as  ourselves,  seems 
the  very  climax  of  all  that  is  absurd  in  human  pride. 
Is  this  then  a cause  which  can  be  ennobled  by  the 
splendour,  or  degraded  by  the  obscurity,  of  its  active 
supporters  ? Is  it  not  enough  that  you  are  employed 
as  the  almoners  of  God’s  richest  gifts,  and  engaged 
for  the  benefit  of  immortal  interests  ? The  loftiest 
seraph  that  glows  and  burns  in  the  temple  above, 
if  commissioned  by  his  God,  would  accept  with 
gratitude  the  office  you  are  disposed  to  vacate  ; and 
in  teaching  the  knowledge  of  his  exalted  Lord, 
would  think  himself  most  honourably  employed, 
though  his  pupils  were  the  poorest  of  children,  and 
his  associates  the  poorest  of  teachers.  If,  however, 
you  must  have  fellow- workers  who  are  your  equals 
or  superiors,  you  have  only  to  look  up  with  the  eye 
of  faith,  and  you  would  find  yourself  surrounded 
with  ministers  and  missionaries ; prophets  and 
apostles  ; the  wise  and  good  of  every  age,  who  have 
ail  been  pursuing,  though  in  another  way,  the  same 
grand  object  you  are  seeking.  And  even  all  this, 
what  is  it  to  the  thought  of  being,  although  in  the 
humblest  sense,  a fellow  worker  with  God  and 
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Christ,  in  the  redemption  of  a lost  and  miserable 
world  ? 

Marriage  has  very  frequently  put  an  untimely 
close  to  a teacher’s  labours.  I have  seen  very  many 
instances  in  which  the  next  Sabbath  after  the  con- 
jugal union  has  been  formed,  both  parties  have 
relinquished  their  office  at  the  school.  Does  that 
union,  then,  which  was  designed  by  its  divine 
author  as  the  basis  of  society,  release  us  from  a 
single  obligation  to  promote  its  welfare.  Or  do  the 
tender  affections  which  this  connexion  produces, 
unfit  the  parties  for  an  office,  one  qualification  of 
which  is  love  ? I acknowledge,  that  in  many,  per- 
haps in  most  cases,  the  secession  oi  females  becomes 
a matter  of  necessity  : but  for  a young  man  to  give 
up  his  attention  to  the  cause  of  God,  the  very  first 
Sabbath  after  he  has  received  the  greatest  rela- 
tive blessing  heaven  has  to  bestow,  is  a cold  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  to  his  benefactor.  Till  a rising 
family  of  his  own  prefer  more  just  and  sacred  claims 
upon  his  time,  it  is  both  absurd  and  cruel  to  take  it 
away  from  them.  How  can  he  better  prepare  him- 
self to  become  the  preceptor  of  the  little  circle,  that 
may  one  day  surround  his  own  fire-side,  than  by 
acquiring  the  art  of  instruction  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  stranger. 

Such  are  the  more  prevailing  causes  that  produce 
a want  of  perseverance,  and  such  the  manner  in 
which  they  may  be  removed. 

Constancy  is  exceedingly  important  in  the  man- 
ner of  discharging  the  duties  of  a teacher’s  office. 

This,  perhaps,  may  seem  like  a repetition  of  the 
direction  just  expressed.  But  there  is  a difference. 
By  perseverance,  I intend  a continuance  in  office  ; 
and  by  constancy,  a steady,  uniform,  and  undj- 
d 2 
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verted  discharge  of  its  duties.  In  most  large  towns 
circumstances  are  continually  occurring  which  put 
this  virtue  to  the  test.  Some  popular  minister  is  to 
preach ; or  one  of  the  resident  ministers  is  to  preach 
a charity  sermon,  or  funeral  discourse.  On  such 
occasions,  without  a firm  and  steady  attachment  to 
the  business  he  has  undertaken,  a teacher  is  in 
great  danger  of  being  induced  to  quit  his  post. 

Punctuality  in  a teacher  is  vitally  connected  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  school. 

When  one  considers  the  importance  of  the  object 
in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  add  to  this  the  little 
time  at  most,  you  can  command  for  seeking  it,  one 
might  have  presumed  that  it  would  be  quite  unneces- 
sary to  caution  you  against  making  that  little  less. 

And  yet  it  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  assert,  that 
there  is  scarcely  one  evil,  under  which  the  whole 
system  more  severely  suffers,  than  a want  of  punc- 
tuality in  the  teachers.  It  is  an  evil  which  eats  into 
the  very  core  of  the  institution.  Precisely  in  the 
degree  to  which  it  exists,  the  order  of  the  school 
must  be  interrupted,  the  solemnity  of  instruction 
disturbed,  and  the  whole  machine  be  impeded.  Nor 
will  the  mischief  stop  here.  The  children  per- 
ceiving that  it  is  useless  to  be  there  before  their 
teachers,  and  imitating  their  irregularity,  will  sink 
into  the  same  habits  of  inattention  and  neglect. 
Late  masters,  must  make  late  scholars.  ’Tis  useless 
for  you  to  admonish  your  class  to  be  early,  if  by 
example  you  instruct  them  to  be  late. 

There  are  several  causes  which  lead  to  this  evil. 

A thoughtless  disregard  to  the  importance  of  • 
punctuality  in  general , is  observable  in  some  per- 
sons. They  are  always,  and  in  every  thing,  behind. 

If  they  have  an  engagement  to  perform,  they  never 
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think  of  preparing  for  it  till  the  time  of  commence- 
ment is  past.  On  the  Sabbath  they  do  not  set  off  to 
public  worship,  till  the  clock  reminds  them  they 
ought  at  that  moment  to  be  in  their  pew.  “ A few 
minutes,”  they  lazily  exclaim,  41  can  make  no  great 
difference.”  A few  minutes  make  no  difference  ! ! ! 
If  every  one,  and  in  every  thing,  were  to  act  upon 
this  principle  but  for  one  day,  the  world  would  be 
a chaos.  This  procrastinating  temper  is  a bane, 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  interests  of  society 
are  suffering  in  a thousand  ways ; and  that  man 
would  deserve  the  thanks  of  his  species,  who  could 
furnish  the  most  effectual  antidote  against  it.  There 
is  a time  for  every  thing  ; and  let  every  thing  be 
done  in  its  time . In  common  language  we  speak  of 
fetching  up  lost  time,  but  in  strict  propriety,  this 
is  impossible.  A moment  lost  can  never  be  re- 
covered. 

Late  rising  on  the  Sabbath  morning  is  a great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  punctuality.  Perhaps  I shall 
be  thought  uncharitable  in  expressing  my  appre- 
hensions, that  by  many  professing  Christians,  the 
season  of  slumber  is  protracted  to  an  unusual  length 
on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  ; and  that  day  which 
was  mercifully  intended  as  a season  of  rest,  is  sin- 
fully converted  into  a period  of  indolence.  Con- 
sidering how  closely  the  world  and  its  concerns 
follow  us  on  other  days,  one  might  imagine  that 
we  should  feel  disposed  to  make  the  Sabbath  as 
long  as  possible.  It  is  the  last  day  we  ought  to 
shorten.  And  were  our  souls  in  a state  of  high 
spiritual  prosperity,  we  should,  like  the  lark,  be 
soaring  towards  heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  world  below 
us  was  still  wrapt  in  silence  and  in  sleep,  and,  like 
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the  nightingale,  continue  to  pour  forth  our  songs 
in  the  night,  when  the  multitude  around  us,  to  re- 
lieve the  tedium  of  the  sacred  day,  had  prematurely 
sunk  to  their  rest.  But  consider,  your  sloth  defrauds 
not  only  your  own  soul,  but  also  the  souls  of  your 
children  at  the  school.  Rising  late,  you  are  often 
driven  to  the  school  without  prayer,  and  without 
preparation,  and  even  then  are  often  long  behind 
the  time.  “ What  meanest  thou,  O sleeper?  arise, 
call  upon  thy  God.” 

Another  cause  of  late  attendance,  is  too  much  time 
employed  at  the  dinner  table.  Are  there  Christians 
who  devote  the  Sabbath  to  more  th?m  ordinary 
gratification  of  the  palate,  and  who,  in  order  to 
provide  for  their  pleasure,  employ  their  servants  or 
themselves  during  the  most  precious  portion  of  the 
day,  in  preparing  for  the  table  ? Alas  ! to  the  shame 
of  many,  who  make  large  professions,  this  question 
must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  In  some  cases 
it  is  beyond  a teacher’s  control  to  alter  the  arrange- 
ments of  a family,  but  it  is  within  every  one’s  ability 
to  content  himself  with  any  thing  the  house  affords, 
rather  than  be  late  at  school,  by  waiting  for  the 
joint  that  is  smoking  at  the  fire.  Do  I ask  a costly 
sacrifice  for  the  interests  of  the  children  ? What ! 
a warm  dinner  on  Sundays  too  much  to  give  up 
for  those  souls,  for  which  the  Saviour  gave  his 
blood P This  too  much  to  relinquish,  in  order  that 
you  may  hasten  with  the  bread  of  life  to  those  who 
are  perishing  for  lack  of  it  ? Can  you  grudge  thiv 
gratification  when  it  is  to  enlarge  your  opportunity 
for  doing  good  ? Recollect  how  short  a space  of 
time,  even  at  most,  the  children  can  enjoy  your 
instructions.  A few  hours  on  the  Sabbath,  with 
respect  to  many  of  them,  are  all  the  time  during 
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which,  through  the  whole  week,  they  hear  or  see  any 
thing  like  religion.  Make  not  the  little  less. 

Crown  all  your  labours  with  fervent,  and  habitual 
prayer. 

It  is  important  for  you,  in  all  your  exertions,  to 
bear  in  mind  the  total  and  universal  depravity  of 
the  human  race.  By  total  depravity,  I do  not  mean 
that  men  or  children  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be,  for 
in  general  they  lie  under  strong  restraints.  Not 
that  they  are  all  equally  wicked,  for  some  are  more 
restrained  than  others.  Not  that  they  are  destitute 
of  every  thing  useful,  and  lovely  in  society;  their 
social  affections  are  often  strong  and  praise-worthy. 
Not  that  the  form  of  their  actions  is  always  wrong; 
the  contrary  is  manifestly  true. — What  I mean  by 
total  depravity,  is  an  entire  destitution  in  the  human 
heart  by  nature,  of  all  spiritual  affection  and  holy 
propensities.  In  this  view  every  child  that  comes 
to  your  school,  is,  till  renewed  by  divine  grace, 
totally  depraved.  To  change  this  state  of  the  mind, 
and  produce  a holy  bias ; to  create  a new  disposi- 
tion, to  turn  all  the  affections  into  a new  channel, 
and  cause  them  to  flow  towards  God  and  heaven, 
is  the  work  of  the  omnipotent  and  eternal  Spirit, 
who,  in  the  execution  of  his  purposes,  however, 
generally  employs  the  instrumentality  of  man. 
Now  this  view  of  the  case  must  be  ever  before  your 
mind : it  must  mingle  with  all  your  plans,  and  direct 
all  your  exertions.  You  must  accurately  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  materials  on  which  you  have 
to  work,  and  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
source  from  whence  success  is  to  be  expected. 
You  must  sow  the  seed  in  its  season  with  the  dili- 
gence of  the  husbandman,  and  then  exercise,  like 
him,  an  unlimited  dependence  upon  the  influences 
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of  the  heavens ; for  it  is  God  that  giveth  increase 
to  the  labours  of  both.  A spirit  of  earnest  prayer 
should  be  the  living  soul  of  all  your  conduct.  While 
your  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  children,  your  heart 
should  be  lifted  up  to  God.  You  should  sit  down 
as  between  them  and  the  fountain  of  life,  and  while 
opening  by  instruction  a channel  to  their  hearts, 
seek  to  draw  the  living  stream  by  prayer  from  hea- 
ven. Your  closet  should  also  be  the  scene  of  your 
anxiety  for  their  welfare.  In  those  seasons  of  hal- 
lowed seclusion,  when  your  soul  makes  her  nearest 
and  happiest  approaches  to  the  throne  of  divine 
grace,  give  her  in  charge  their  immortal  interests. 
God  loves  the  prayers  of  his  people,  and  especially 
delights  in  the  prayers  of  pious  benevolence.  Im- 
portune him,  therefore,  to  bless  your  efforts.  Con- 
fess to  him  that  the  work  of  conversion  is  all  his 
own.  Hang  the  interests  of  the  school  upon  his 
arm,  and  lay  them  down  in  the  light  of  his  counte-. 
nance. 

Especially  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath , in 
the  prospect  of  your  exertions,  next  to  your  own 
growth  in  grace,  seek  the  principal  subject  of  your 
prayers,  in  the  welfare  of  the  children. — Pray  for 
grace  to  be  found  faithful ; and  to  be  made  suf- 
ficient for  these  things. — Entreat  of  God  to  rouse 
you  from  lukewarmness,  and  to  enable  you  to  feel 
the  weight  of  other  souls,  upon  your  own.  There 
qualify  yourself,  if  I may  so  speak,  for  your  office. 
It  is  astonishing  what  an  effect  is  produced,  even 
on  our  own  feelings,  by  fervent  player.  It  elevates 
in  our  minds,  and  endears  to  our  heart,  every 
object  which  it  embraces.  It  is  not  the  pleading 
of  a hireling  advocate,  who,  after  the  most  eloquent 
appeals,  receives  his  fee,  and  forgets  his  client ; 
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hut  the  intercession  of  genuine  charity,  which  is 
inflamed  towards  its  object,  by  its  own  impassioned 
entreaties  on  its  behalf.— -Prayer  will  cherish  all  the 
tenderest  sensibilities  of  the  heart,  and  keep  down 
the  growth  and  influence  of  our  natural  selfishness. 
Did  you  come  to  the  school  every  Sabbath  morning, 
like  Moses  from  the  mount,  direct  from  the  pre- 
sence and  the  converse  of  God ; bringing  all  the 
solemn  tenderness  with  which  you  had  supplicated 
for  the  children  at  the  mercy-seat,  what  a character 
would  be  imparted  to  your  deportment ! The  so- 
lemn air  of  eternity,  irradiated  with  the  beams  of 
heavenly  glory,  would  be  visible  upon  your  Coun- 
tenance ; while  the  meekness  of  Jesus,  and  the 
mercy  of  his  gospel,  breathed  forth  in  all  your  lan- 
guage, would  admonish  the  children,  that  it  was 
not  a time  for  them  to  trifle,  when  their  teacher  had 
come  to  them  with  a “message  from  God.” 

Provided  they  possess  other  qualifications  in  an 
equal  degree,  those  who  are  most  prayerful  will  be 
most  successful;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  matter  of 
little  surprise  that  no  success  attends  the  efforts  of 
those*  I mean  in  the  way  of  spiritual  benefit,  by 
whom  this  duty  is  neglected.  They  labour,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  a field  on  which  the  dew  of 
heaven  seldom  distils,  and  which  bringeth  forth 
little  else  than  thorns  and  briers, — Whenever  we 
shall  be  favoured  to  perceive  a spirit  of  prayer  rest- 
ing upon  the  great  mass  of  our  teachers,  and  in- 
sinuating itself  into  all  their  exertions,  we  shall  not 
wait  long  before  we  hear  of  a degree  of  success 
among  the  children,  which  will  delight  and  astonish 
us  ; for  it  is  said  of  Jehovah,  that  “ He  heareth 
prayer*” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Duties  of  Teachers  to  each  other. 

In  every  case  of  combined  exertion,  there  are 
mutual  obligations  devolving  upon  the  co-workers, 
on  the  due  discharge  of  which  the  success  of  their 
efforts  materially  depends.  This  is  obviously  true 
of  the  case  in  hand.  Besides  what  is  due  to  the 
children  from  the  teachers,  there  is  much  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  teachers  towards  each  other. 

They  should  cultivate  a spirit  of  reciprocal  affec- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  reasons  for  brotherly 
love,  which  exist  in  every  case,  your  circumstances 
supply  another  of  considerable  weight.  Unity  of 
exertion  certainly  calls  for  unity  of  affection.  Love 
should  be  the  superintendent  of  every  school.  Af- 
fectionately devoted  to  the  object  of  the  institution, 
you  should  love  every  one  who  contributes  in  the 
least  measure  to  its  success.  A co-operation  so 
benevolent  in  its  object,  and  so  holy  in  its  acknow- 
ledged bond  of  union,  ought  to  produce  a high  de- 
gree of  Christian  love.  Labouring  side  by  side  in 
the  cause  of  immortal  souls : that  cause  in  which 
the  Saviour  spent  his  life,  and  shed  his  blood;  that 
cause,  which  from  beginning  to  end  is  emphatically 
the  cause  of  love,  you  should  cultivate  towards  eacli 
other  no  common  measure  of  hallowed  friendship. 
The  teachers  of  every  school  should  form  a holy 
family ; a beautiful  fraternity,  associated  by  the  bond 
of  affection,  for  the  purpose  of  benevolence,  within 
whose  sacred  and  peaceful  circle,  envy,  jealousy, 
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and  strife,  should  never  be  allowed  a place  ; but 
which  should  incessantly  exhibit  the  “good  and 
pleasant  sight  of  brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity.” 

There  should  be  cordial  and  general  co-operation 
in  every  thing  which  concerns  the  institution. 

The  prosperity  of  the  school  at  large , is  what 
every  individual  teacher  should  keep  in  view,  and 
which  he  should  seek  by  the  improvement  of  his 
own  class.  It  is  of  vast  importance  that  you  should 
steadily  and  permanently  remember,  that  although 
you  have  separate  and  individual  duties,  yet  you 
have  no  private  and  separate  interests . You  must 
all  act  together . The  worst  of  evils  have  arisen 
from  the  teachers  being  divided,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  into  little  separate  associations.  These 
are  frequently,  perhaps  generally,  produced  by  the 
operation  of  private  friendship.  For  example,  here 
are  two  or  three  of  the  number  who,  from  con- 
geniality of  mind,  or  long  intimacy,  are  on  habits 
cf  the  most  friendly  intercourse.  Forgetting  the 
consequences  which  are  likely  to  ensue,  they  take 
no  pains  to  conceal  or  suspend  their  intercourse 
during  the  time  they  are  at  the  school.  They  are 
often  seen  talking  to  each  other,  and  exchanging  the 
warmest  expressions  of  endeared  friendship,  while 
the  rest  are  passed  by  with  cold  civilities,  or  indif- 
ference. All  this  while,  a spirit  of  division  is  im- 
perceptibly generated.  Others  perceiving  that  they 
are  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  select  circle,  form  par- 
ties of  their  own.  During  the  usual  and  uninter- 
rupted routine  of  ordinary  business,  no  effect  pe- 
culiarly injurious,  perhaps,  arises,  but  the  very  first 
time  that  an  offence  occurs,  or  a diversity  of  opinion 
takes  place,  the  mischief  which  has  been  secretly 
collecting,  explodes.  Factions  are  instantly  formed 
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with  the  most  exact  precision,  according  to  the 
parties  which  had  been  previously  composed.  Op- 
position grows  strong.  The  work  of  division  and 
alienation  goes  forward.  The  seeds  of  lasting  dis- 
cord are  sown*  and  it  is  very  long  before  the  school 
recovers  the  injury. 

Take  care,  therefore,  of  dividing  the  teachers 
into  parties.  Particular  friendships  you  are  not  for- 
bidden to  form , but  at  the  same  time  remember, 
that  the  school  is  not  the  place  to  display  them-. 
Even  should  you  walk  in  company  to  the  scene  of 
your  labours,  remember  to  separate,  as  friends,  the 
moment  you  touch  the  threshold  of  the  school 
room  ; and  suspending  for  a season  the  visible  par- 
tialities of  favourites,  mingle  with  the  whole  body, 
and  feeling  the  pressure  of  a general  bond,  act  upon 
the  principle  that  you  are  all  one . 

Especially  take  care  of  systematically  thinking 
and  acting  with  a certain  party.  In  all  cases  of  di- 
versity of  opinion,  act  independently  and  conscien- 
tiously * Be  very  watchful  that  affection  do  not 
impose  upon  your  judgment,  and  that  private  at- 
tachments do  not  influence  your  public  conduct : for 
if  it  be  seen  that  in  your  official  duties,  you  act 
independently  of  personal  regard,  such  friendship, 
however  well  known*  will  make  no  party,  and 
therefore  do  no  harm. 

Never  make  the  real,  or  supposed  faults  of  one 
teacher,  the  matter  of  conversation  among  others. 

This  rule  equally  extends  to  official  delinquen- 
cies, and  personal  offences*  There  is  a most  power- 
ful propensity  in  human  nature,  to  what  has  been 
denominated  with  considerable  propriety  back- 
biting : or  making  the  faults  of  an  absent  person 
the  subject  of  familiar  conversation*  This  is  a vice 
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go  mean,  so  mischievous,  so  cowardly,  so  characr 
teristic  of  littleness,  as  well  as  of  malignity,  that 
every  holy  man  should  hate  it,  and  every  wise  man 
he  ashamed  of  it.  O what  wisdom,  what  mercy, 
what  beauty  is  there  in  our  Lord’s  direction,  “ If 
thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell 
him  his  fault,  between  thee  and  him  alone  ; if  he 
shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But 
if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one 
or  two  more ; that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  every  word  may  be  established.”  If  this 
rule  were  universally  obeyed,  three  parts  of  the 
feuds  and  quarrels  which  destroy  the  peace,  and 
desolate  the  temporal  interests  of  mankind,  would 
be  cut  off.  “ Tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and 
him  alone  and  of  course  this  must  mean,  tell  him 
first : let  not  another  know  it,  till  you  have  tried 
the  effect  of  this  private  and  personal  representa- 
tion. How  often  has  the  harmony  of  our  schools 
been  interrupted  by  a violation  of  this  simple  rule, 
A teacher’s  faults  have  been  made  the  matter  of 
free  conversation,  till  the  subject,  swelled  by  false- 
hood, and  envenomed  by  malignity,  has  come  to 
his  ears  in  the  most  exasperating  form.  It  is  quite 
melancholy  to  reflect,  from  what  slight  causes,  the 
most  serious  animosities  have  arisen,  even  among 
those  who  were  professedly  teaching  a religion  of 
forgiveness  ; and  the  grief  is  increased  by  consider- 
ing what  a small  measure  of  forbearance  would 
at  one  time  have  proved  sufficient  for  preventing 
the  whole  series  of  subsequent  mischief.  It  is  a 
difficult  point  to  settle,  who  is  most  to  blame,  and 
most  answerable  for  the  consequences — the  person 
who  first  commits  a fault,  or  he  who  by  revenging, 
or  publishing  it,  causes  it  to  extend  its  mischievous 
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effects.  If  my  neighbour  be  wanton  or  wicked 
enough  to  throw  a kindled  firebrand  into  my  dwell- 
ing, and  I,  instead  of  immediately  quenching  it, 
throw  it  back  into  his  premises,  or  cast  it  into  the 
air,  for  the  wind  to  carry  it  whither  it  will,  am  I less 
answerable  for  the  conflagration  than  he  ? Thus, 
when  you  are  offended,  if  instead  of  going  to  him 
alone,  and  endeavouring  to  come  to  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  affair,  you  throw  back  the  fire- 
brand in  revenge,  or  cast  it  into  the  air,  by  pub- 
licly talking  of  the  matter,  and  a fire  of  contention 
ensue,  you  are  perhaps  the  guiltier  individual  of 
the  two. 

Let  me  here  enjoin  upon  all  concerned  in  the 
active  duties  of  a Sunday  school,  the  diligent  culti- 
vation of  that  charity,  or  love,  which  the  apostle 
has  so  exquisitely  described,  1 Cor.  13,  “ Charity 
suffereth  long;” — when  injured  does  not  seek  re- 
venge ; “ Charity  is  kind  — is  desirous  of  making 
every  one  happy ; “ Charity  envieth  not — feels  no 
pain  at  the  sight  of  another’s  excellence  or  posses- 
sion ; nor  dislikes  him  on  that  account : “ vaunteth 
not  itself;” — does  not  boast  of  what  it  has  done  or 
can  do  : “ is  not  puffed  up  ;” — has  no  proud  con- 
ceit of  its  own  attainments  or  achievements : “ doth 
not  behave  unseemly ;” — quietly  discharges  the 
duties  of  its  own  rank,  station,  age,  or  sex,  without 
rudely  stepping  out  of  its  own  appropriate  circle : 
“ seeketh  not  her  own  ;” — abhors  selfishness  : “ is 
not  easily  provoked ;” — is  as  backward  to  take  of 
fence,  as  it  is  to  revenge  it : “ thinketh  no  evil  ;”— 
is  willing  to  impute  a good  motive,  till  a bad  one  is 
proved  : “ rejoice th  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth ;” — mourns  the  failings,  and  delights  in 
the  excellences  of  its  opponent:  “ beareth  or  cover- 
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eth  all  things  ;” — covers  with  a mantle  of  love, 
those  faults  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  disclose  ; 
“believeth  all  things,” — to  the  advantage  of  an- 
other ; “ hopeth  all  things,” — where  there  is 
scarcely  evidence  sufficient  to  induce  belief:  “en- 
dureth  all  things  ;”  is  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice, 
and  endure  any  privation,  consistent  with  truth,  in 
order  to  promote  peace. 

What  schools  we  should  have  under  the  control 
of  such  a spirit ! What  hinders  us  from  elevating 
this  Godlike  virtue,  as  the  ruling  temper  of  our 
hearts,  and  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  the  insti- 
tution ? 

Always  address  each  other  with  kindness  and 
respect. 

Avoid  every  thing  domineering,  uncivil,  and  dis- 
respectful, both  in  manner  and  in  tone.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  suavity  of  speech,  and  urbanity 
of  manners,  appear  with  some  good  people,  to  rank 
amongst  heterodox  virtues.  But  I have  yet  tp  learn, 
in  what  page  of  revelation  courtesy  is  proscribed. 
Gold  is  not  the  less  weighty  for  being  burnished, 
nor  the  diamond  less  valuable  for  being  polished 
nor  is  real  religion  the  less  pure  for  being  decorated 
with  the  ornament  of  real  courtesy.  The  holiness 
of  a saint,  receives  no  contamination  or  alloy  from 
the  manners  of  a gentleman. 

I am  not  inculcating  the  stiff,  cold  etiquette  of  a 
heartless  and  cringing  politeness,  but  that  affec- 
tionate, and  respectful  attention  to  each  other’s 
feelings,  which  is  compounded  of  benevolence  and 
good  manners.  “ Let  the  law  of  kindness  be  in 
your  lips,  and  your  speech  be  always  with  grace  :” 
remembering  you  are  not  many  masters,  but 
brethren. 

e 2 
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It  is  of  considerable  moment,  that  as  the  children 
are  required  to  respect  their  instructors,  they  should 
be  invariably  taught  to  do  this  by  the  example  of 
the  teachers,  mutually  respecting  each  other.  And 
as  it  is  one  object  of  Sunday  school  instruction, 
though  not  the  ultimate  one,  to  check  what  is  rude, 
and  polish  what  is  rough  in  the  manners  of  the 
children,  it  is  of  no  small  consequence,  that  in  the 
conduct  of  their  teachers,  they  should  constantly 
have  before  their  eyes,  very  correct  models  of  kind- 
ness and  respect. 

Never  interfere  with  the  duties  of  each  other. 

An  officious,  meddling  disposition,  is  sure  to  do 
mischief,  and  incur  contempt.  Your  respective 
duties  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  clearly  ascer- 
tained, and  to  render  encroachment  inexcusable  on 
the  ground  of  ignorance.  Upon  observing  any  ir- 
regularity, or  neglect  in  the  class  of  another,  instead 
of  attempting  to  rectify  it  yourself,  mention  it  kindly 
to  the  teacher  to  whom  it  appertains  ; especially 
remembering  that  the  hint  be  given  as  privately 
and  delicately  as  possible,  as  no  one  should  be  con- 
victed or  reproved  before  his  own  pupils. 

Be  very  careful  to  discharge  the  general  duties 
of  your  office  in  a manner  suitable  to  your  age,  sex, 
and  condition  in  life. 

Older  and  younger  teachers  are  under  reciprocal 
obligations  to  each  other.  They  whose  years  and 
experience  entitle  them  to  considerable  deference 
from  their  younger  fellow  labourers,  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  employ  their  seniority  to  great 
advantage.  Let  them  remember  the  influence  of 
their  example,  and  therefore,  not  merely  abstain 
from  every  thing  which  it  would  be  injurious  for 
others  to  imitate,  but  abound  in  every  virtue  which 
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may  be  copied  with  advantage, — Unusual  serious- 
ness and  zeal  should  characterize  all  their  deport- 
ment. Connected  with  this  should  be  a friendly 
disposition  to  associate  with  their  younger  breth- 
ren. There  should  be  no  distant,  reserved  and  re- 
pulsive behaviour,  but  a willingness  to  instruct,  en- 
courage, and  guide  them,  unattended  by  a wish  to 
dictate  and  govern.  How  eminently  serviceable 
might  such  persons  render  themselves  by  repressing 
intemperate  zeal,  by  giving  to  youthful  ardour  a 
right  direction,  and  smoothing  the  ruggedness  with 
which  the  first  stage  in  the  career  of  youthfulness, 
is  sometimes  marked.  Instead,  therefore,  of  view- 
ing the  junior  teachers  as  too  young  to  be  their  as- 
sociates, and  leaving  them  to  companions,  as  inex- 
perienced as  themselves,  let  the  senior  labourers  in 
this  good  cause,  consider  them  as  objects  com- 
mended to  their  especial  protection,  whom  by  their 
fostering  care,  they  are  to  train  up  to  excellence  in 
the  duties  of  their  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  the  younger  teachers  be 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  duties  of  their  age . — Let 
them  seek  the  company  of  their  seniors  ; treat  them 
with  respect,  solicit  their  advice,  and  hearken  to 
their  opinions  with  deference.  Where  youth  is 
modestly  inquisitive,  and  age  unostentatiously  com- 
municative, much  benefit  must  result  from  their 
being  brought  into  association. — Young  persons, 
however,  are  exceedingly  apt  to  be  forward,  flip- 
pant, positive,  and  self-confident.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unbecoming  and  offensive,  than  to  see  a per- 
son, young  perhaps,  in  years,  still  younger  in  ex- 
perience, forgetful  of  the  deference  due  to  those 
who  are  wiser  and  older  than  himself,  urging  his 
own  plans  and  views  with  a pertinacity  which  is 
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scarcely  tolerable  in  gray  hairs,  and  contending  for 
their  adoption  in  opposition  to  the  riper  wisdom  of 
his  seniors,  as  if  he  had  received  them  by  revelation 
from  heaven.  Modesty  is  a disposition  so  necessary 
in  the  character  of  youth,  that  no  talents  can  be  a 
substitute  for  it,  nor  can  any  attainments,  however 
splendid,  be  admitted  as  an  apology  for  the  want 
of  it.  Let  those  who  have  but  recently  entered 
upon  their  office,  then,  always  listen  with  great 
humility  to  those  who  have  been  employed  for 
years,  and  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  testimony 
of  experience.  The  worst  of  evils  have  arisen  from 
that  haughty  temper,  which,  amidst  the  pride  of 
independence,  forgets,  that  vast  superiority  of  quali- 
fication is  often  connected  with  perfect  equality  of 
rank,  and  that  in  such  cases  deference  is  no  de- 
gradation. 

Between  the  teachers  of  opposite  sexes , there  are 
duties  to  be  discharged  which  involve  their  own  re- 
spectability, and  the  character  of  the  institution. — 
Some  persons,  who  understand  no  logic  but  that  of 
the  pocket,  and  who  find  it  more  cheap  to  find  out 
the  faults  of  an  institution,  than  the  means  of  its 
support,  have  sometimes  made  this  objection  against 
the  plan  of  gratuitous  teaching  in  our  Sunday 
schools,  “ That  it  gives  occasion  for  too  frequent 
meetings  of  young  people,  and  often  leads  to  hasty 
and  injudicious  connexions  in  life.”  Leaving  this 
unsubstantial  objection  to  pass  like  a shadow  o’er  a 
rock,  I certainly  see  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  the  most  punctilious  regard  to  all  the  rules  of 
modesty  and  reserve,  between  male  and  female 
teachers.  A school  room  is  not  the  place,  nor  is 
the  Sabbath  a time  for  gossip  between  young  men 
aqd  women.  Nothing  can  be  more  improper  than 
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to  see  young  men  intruding  into  apartments  appro- 
priated to  the  instruction  of  girls,  and  their  nodding, 
laughing,  or  talking  to  some  female  acquaintance. 
Before  an  assembly  of  children,  who  are  ready  to 
copy  with  avidity  any  want  of  decorum  in  their 
teachers,  the  very  smallest  deviation  from  the  strict 
rules  of  propriety  is  a crime  not  only  against  their 
manners,  but  against  their  morals. — Under  such 
circumstances,  the  most  scrupulous  circumspection 
is  indispensably  requisite. 

Sometimes  we  shall  find  in  the  same  school,  per- 
sons of  very  different  standing  in  life ; and  such  a 
disparity,  without  an  attention  to  the  duties  which 
it  entails,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  some  degree 
of  discord. — The  richer,  and  better  educated  mem- 
bers of  the  little  community,  should  be  careful  to 
exclude  from  their  conduct  every  thing  that  looks 
like  the  pride  of  station,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
avoid  that  insulting  condescension,  which  makes 
its  object  feel  at  what  a distance  it  is  considered. 
It  is  a nice  and  delicate  point  to  distinguish  between 
affability  and  familiarity  ; and  to  act  with  those  who 
are  below  us  in  life,  as  fellow  labourers  in  the  school, 
without  making  them  our  companions  out  of  it. 

Those  whom  providence  has  destined  to  fill  the 
humbler  stations  of  society,  and  who  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  tuition  with  others  of  more  elevated 
circumstances,  will  also  do  well  to  guard  against 
an  obtrusive  and  forward  disposition ; and  without 
being  servile  should  always  be  respectful.  All  they 
ought  to  expect  from  their  superiors,  is  a kind  co- 
operation in  the  duties  of  the  school,  without  the 
familiarity  of  friends  and  companions  in  general. 

Prayer  is  the  duty  which  the  teachers  of  a Sun- 
day school  mutually  owe  to  each  other. 
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If  we  are  commanded  to  make  supplication  for 
all  men,  even  for  those  with,  whom  we  have  no 
other  connexion,  than  what  is  established  by  the 
common  bond  of  humanity,  surely  those  ought  not 
to  be  excluded  from  our  petitions,  with  whom  we  are 
united  in  the  comn^unipn  of  Christian  benevolence. 
Mutual  prayer,  as  we  have  already  considered  in 
the  case  of  the  children,  would  be  productive,  in 
proportion  to  its  fervour  of  mutual  endearment.  If 
on  a Sabbath  morning,  you  devoted  a portion  of  the 
time  spent  in  the  closet,  to  entreat  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  the  persons  and  labours  of  your  fellow 
teachers,  how  sweetly  would  such  an  engagement 
prepare  you  to  mingle  with  them  in  the  duties  of 
the  day ! Softened  to  benevolence  by  the  exercises 
of  piety,  and  with  the  fire  of  love  still  burning, 
which  prayer  had  kindled  in  your  heart  upon  the 
altar  of  devotion,  with  what  a holy  temper  would 
you  hasten  to  the  scene  of  your  exertions,  and  with 
what  a glowing  affection,  look  round  upon  the  ob- 
ject of  your  fervent  supplications  ! What  an  in- 
fluence might  it  be  expected  such  a system  of  mutual 
prayer,  sincerely,  importunately,  and  perseveringly 
presented,  would  draw  down  from  heaven  upon  the 
institution  at  large.  Showers  of  blessings  would 
come  down  in  their  season,  in  which  children  and 
teachers  would  reciprocally  rejoice. 
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CHAPTER  V* 

The  Temptations  to  which  Sunday  School  Teachers  arc 
peculiarly  exposed . 

As  this  life  is  a state  of  probation,  it  might  be 
reasonably  expected  that  every  situation  will  have 
its  trials.— Temptations  vary  with  our  circum- 
stances, but  tlidre  is  no  scene  from  which  they  are 
entirely  excluded.  Our  chief  danger  arises  from 
our  own  evil  heart.  Till  we  can  be  separated  from 
our  guilty  selves  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  a spot 
sequestered  from  the  attack  of  our  spiritual  enemies* 
Well  did  our  merciful  Redeemer  know  our  weak- 
ness and  our  dangers,  when  he  put  into  our  lips 
that  appropriate  petition,  “lead  us  not  into  temp* 
tation.” 

What  duty  is  more  frequently  enjoined  in  the 
New  Testament,  than  watchfulness,  and  what  is 
more  nedessary?  How  incumbent  this  is,  on  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  a Sunday 
school,  will  be  very  apparent,  by  even  a partial 
enumeration  of  their  temptations* 

They  are  in  great  danger  of  receiving  injury  to 
their  own  personal  religion* 

The  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary  sustain  the 
highest  rank  among  the  instituted  means  of  religious 
benefit. — All  those  who  are  concerned  for  the  pros- 
perity of  their  spiritual  interests  * and  are  wise  in  the 
selection  of  mearts  to  promote  them,  set  a high  value 
upon  the  Sabbath*  as  the  chief  auxiliary  of  true 
religion. 

Without  great  Care  a Sunday  school  teacher  is  in 
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imminent  danger  of  losing  much  of  the  benefit  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  As  your  attendance  is  re- 
quired pretty  early  at  the  school,  you  are  often  ex- 
posed to  the  temptation  of  neglecting  secret  prayer 
on  the  Sabbath  morning.  Without  a most  resolute 
and  self-denying  habit  of  early  rising,  you  will  be 
very  frequently  hurried  away  to  the  school  before 
you  have  had  time,  except  in  a very  hasty  manner, 
to  supplicate  a blessing  from  God  upon  the  services 
of  the  day.  A Sabbath  that  commences  without 
prayer,  is  likely  to  be  spent  without  pleasure,  and 
closed  without  profit.  It  is  in  the  closet  that  the 
soul  is  prepared  for  the  blessings  of  the  sanctuary : 
it  is  there  the  understanding  is  cleared  for  instruc- 
tion, and  the  heart  softened  for  impression : it  is 
there  that  God  excites  the  spiritual  hunger  and 
thirst,  which  he  afterwards  intends  to  satisfy  with 
the  provision  of  his  holy  temple.  Every  one  that 
wishes  to  find  the  Sabbath  a delight,  should  intro- 
duce it  by  a season  of  earnest,  and  secret  prayer, 
which  you,  without  most  determined  habits  of  early 
rising,  are  likely,  in  consequence  of  your  engage- 
ments, to  neglect. 

Begin  the  day  with  earnest  prayer,  that  you  may 
carry  a devotional  spirit  to  your  labours.  Seriously 
remember  your  danger,  and  diligently  watch  against 
it.  Keep  in  view  the  ultimate  object  of  your  exer- 
tions, and  elevate  your  pursuits  from  the  mere 
communication  of  knowledge,  to  the  salvation  of 
the  immortal  soul : as  long  as  you  can  fix  your 
mind  on  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  children,  and 
labour  affectionately  for  them,  you  are  cherishing  a 
spirit  every  way  friendly  to  your  own  piety.  Make 
it  the  subject  of  earnest  supplication,  that  God 
would  preserve  you  from  the  danger  to  which  you 
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are  exposed.  Acquire  settled  habits  of  stillness  and 
order,  that  all  unnecessary  bustle  may  be  avoided, 
and  every  thing  conducted  with  calmness  and  se- 
renity. Employ  the  time  you  have  to  spare  during 
the  intervals  of  public  worship  in  devotional  retire- 
ment. By  these  means,  assiduously  applied,  the 
spirit  of  true  piety  may  be  preserved,  and  personal 
religion  remain  uninjured  amidst  the  routine  of 
Sunday  school  instruction. 

There  is  another  source  from  whence  some  de- 
gree of  danger  may  be  apprehended,  and  that  is  a 
habit  of  speaking  on  religious  subjects  with  too 
much  indifference  and  levity.  This  applies  to 
every  one  who  is  called  to  teach  religion  officially. 
The  solemn  topics  of  heavenly  truth,  can  never  be 
treated  lightly,  with  impunity.  A mind  accustomed 
to  dwell  upon  them  in  a mere  official  and  feeling 
manner,  must  gradually  lose  its  susceptibility  to 
their  living  influence  ; and  become  hardened  against 
their  power  to  sanctify  and  comfort.  That  which 
at  one  time  we  treat  as  the  ordinary  routine  of  busi- 
ness, it  will  be  difficult  at  another  to  enjoy  as  the 
element  of  devotion.  Let  us  then  take  care  never 
to  handle  the  truths  of  revelation  with  a light  and 
careless  touch ; for  by  such  means  they  are  likely 
to  become  “ the  savour  of  death  unto  death.”  “ The 
solemn  awe  which  warns  us  how  we  touch  a holy 
thing,”  should  ever  embue  our  minds  while  the 
topics  of  eternity  are  trembling  on  our  tongues. 
Never  forget,  that  everlasting  interests  hang  upon 
the  truths  which  you  teach  to  the  children,  and 
that  their  manner  of  learning  them,  in  a considera- 
ble measure,  will  be  an  imitation  of  your  manner 
of  teaching  them. 

There  is  the  greater  need  of  watching  against  the 
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danger  to  which  your  own  personal  piety  is  ex- 
posed from  our  office  as  a teacher,  as  of  ail  causes 
of  spiritual  declension,  this  is  the  most  likely  to  be 
excused  by  a deceived  conscience.  Is  the  following 
inode  of  reasoning  new  to  you  ? “ ’Tis  true,  I have 
not  been  of  late  so  attentive  to  personal  religion  as 
I formerly  was  ; and  it  must  be  confessed  divine 
truths  affect  me  less  powerfully  than  they  once  did  : 
but  as  the  neglect  was  produced  by  an  attention  to 
the  interests  of  others,  it  is  quite  pardonable,  for  if 
I have  not  kept  my  own  vineyard  I have  kept  the 
vineyards  of  others  ; and  therefore  I consider  that 
my  falling  off  a little  should  be  considered  rather  in 
the  light  of  a sacrifice,  than  a sin.”  It  becomes  us, 
however,  to  recollect  that  our  first  care  is  with  our 
own  soul,  and  that  as  no  duties  can  be  incompatible 
with  each  other,  nothing  is  required  of  us  that  ne- 
cessarily interferes  with  personal  religion.  Nothing 
can  possibly  be  a substitute  for  this ; nothing  excuse 
the  decline  of  it.  The  most  diffusive  benevolence, 
iior  the  most  ardent  zeal,  will  be  admitted  by  God 
as  an  apology  for  sinking  into  the  crime  of  luke- 
warmness. There  is  however  no  necessary  con- 
nexion between  a decay  of  piety,  and  the  duties  of 
a Sunday  school ; the  danger  arises  only  in  those 
cases  where  there  is  a want  of  caution ; properly 
conducted,  your  employment  would  be  found  rather 
an  auxiliary  than  a foe  to  the  most  spiritual  mind* 

Another  temptation  to  which  Sunday  school 
teachers  are  exposed,  is  a spirit  of  pride. 

To  be  a teacher  of  others  ; to  be  invested  with 
authority  ; to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle ; to  be  listen- 
ed to  with  deference ; to  say  to  one  come,  and  he 
cometh,  to  another  go,  and  he  goeth,  even  among 
children,  is  a situation  which  has  its  temptations, 
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and  which  some  weak  minds  have  found  quite  too 
powerful  for  their  humility . You  mistake,  if  you 
suppose  the  distinction  and  elevation  of  your  office 
are  too  inconsiderable  to  induce  pride.  Pride  is  a 
vice  that  does  not  dwell  exclusively  in  kings’ 
houses,  wear  only  soft  raiment,  and  feed  sumptu- 
ously every  day  upon  lofty  titles,  fame  or  affluence ; 
generated  in  the  depravity  of  our  nature,  it  accom- 
modates itself  to  our  circumstances,  and  adapts 
itself  to  our  taste : it  is  found  as  often  in  the  cot- 
tage, as  in  the  mansion.  Consciousness  of  superi- 
ority, whatever  be  the  object  of  comparison,  is  the 
element  of  this  most  hateful  disposition ; and  this 
may  be  supplied  even  from  the  office  of  a Sunday 
school  teacher.  The  danger  is  greatly  increased, 
wThere  the  talents  of  a young  person  have  procured 
for  him  a prominent  station,  and  assigned  to  him 
the  discharge  of  extraordinary  duties.  It  would  in- 
deed be  an  unhappy  abuse  of  the  system,  if  it 
should  be  perverted  into  a means  of  destroying  that 
modest,  and  retiring  disposition,  which  is  the  most 
becoming  ornament  of  the  young,  and  rendering 
them  bold,  forward,  and  conceited ; a danger,  which 
it  requires  no  penetration  to  discern,  must  ever 
attend  a season  like  that  in  which  we  live,  of  ex- 
traordinary activity.  The  mode  of  doing  good  in 
the  present  age,  with  all  its  incalculable  advantage 
to  the  interest  of  mankind,  needs  the  greatest  watch- 
fulness, both  on  the  part  of  its  principal  agents  and 
its  subordinate  instruments,  lest  it  generate  the  dis- 
position, against  which  this  particular  is  directed. 
Vast  multitudes  are  now  brought  from  silence  and 
obscurity,  to  sustain  in  public  a share  of  that  dis- 
tinguished honour,  which  the  cause  of  Christ  im- 
parts to  the  meanest  of  its  advocates.  Let  them 
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therefore  be  watchful  of  their  own  spirit,  for  the 
loss  of  humility  is  a desolation  in  the  Christian 
character,  not  to  be  repaired  by  the  most  splendid 
talents,  or  the  most  active  zeal ; while  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  an  evil  which  our  congregations 
would  have  cause  to  deplore  with  tears  of  blood,  if 
their  junior  members  should  ever  be  inflated,  by 
any  cause,  with  the  spirit  of  pride. 

Nearly  allied  to  this  is  the  danger  of  acquiring  a 
dogmatical,  authoritative,  and  overbearing  manner. 

The  last  particular  referred  to  spirit , this  more 
directly  relates  to  manner : for  it  is  quite  conceiva- 
ble that  through  the  force  of  habit  a person  may 
acquire  the  latter  without  being  considerably  in- 
fected by  the  former.  Accustomed  to  speak  with 
authority  to  the  children,  and  to  expect  prompt 
obedience  to  your  commands,  you  are  in  danger, 
without  great  watchfulness,  of  carrying  the  tone 
and  air  of  office  into  your  general  deportment.  A 
habit  of  this  kind  may  be  formed  by  imperceptible 
degrees,  displayed  without  consciousness,  and  not 
broken  without  difficulty.  Wherever  it  exists  it 
never  fails  to  create  disgust,  but  it  is  never  so  dis- 
gusting as  in  your  persons. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Discouragements  of  Sunday  School  Teachers . 

Every  cause  which  is  worth  supporting,  will 
have  to  encounter  difficulties : and  these  are  gene- 
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rally  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  object  to  be 
accomplished.  The  career  of  benevolence  is  not  a 
path  of  flowers,  leading  down  a gentle  declivity ; 
where  the  philanthropist  treads  softly  and  swiftly 
without  a difficulty  to  check  its  progress,  or  a 
discouragement  to  chill  his  ardour.  Mercy,  ac- 
companied only  by  that  wisdom  which  is  peaceable, 
must  attempt  to  do  by  gentleness,  what  she  cannot 
effect  by  force  • toil  through  difficulties  which  she 
cannot  remove ; under  the  most  aggravated  inju- 
ries, console  herself  with  the  thought  that  she  did 
not  deserve  them  ; amidst  present  discouragement, 
cheer  herself  with  the  hope  of  future  success,  and 
after  waiting  long  and  patiently  for  the  fruit  of  her 
labours,  sometimes  find  her  only  reward  in  the 
purity  of  her  intentions  and  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  all  she  could. 

The  faithful  teacher  will  meet  with  many  dis- 
couragements, which  will  arise  frequently  from  the 
dulness  of  the  children. 

Instead  of  finding  them  quick  in  their  concep- 
tions, and  steady  in  their  application,  you  will  often 
find  them  volatile  in  their  habits,  and  slow  of  ap- 
prehension. After  toiling  several  weeks  in  teaching 
them  the  alphabet,  you  will  in  some  cases  have  the 
mortification  to  find  that  little  progress  has  been 
made,  and  months  elapse  before  much  visible  im- 
provement takes  place.  In  looking  round  upon 
your  class,  you  will  sometimes  exclaim  with  the 
sigh  of  despondency,  “ So  long  have  I been  labour- 
ing to  instruct  that  boy,  and  yet  to  the  present  hour 
he  can  scarcely  add  syllable  to  syllable.  It  is  like 
ploughing  upon  a rock,  and  sowing  upon  sand.  I 
feel  almost  inclined  to  abandon  the  work  altogether.” 
Never  yield  tp  such  feelings.  Innumerable  instances 
f 2 
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have  occurred,  in  which  the  dullest  children  in  th^ 
school  have  ultimately  become  the  teacher’s  richest 
reward.  Plants  of  great  excellence  are  often  of 
slow  growth,  and  pay  with  ample  interest  the  gar- 
dener’s heavy  toil,  and  delayed  expectations.  And 
even  should  no  such  result  crown  your  efforts,  still 
bear  with  their  dulness,  recollecting  that  this  very 
circumstance  renders  them  more  needful  of  your 
benevolent  regard. 

Their  ingratitude  is  oftentimes  exceedingly  dis- 
couraging. Aware  of  the  costly  sacrifices  you 
make,  and  the  incessant  labour  you  endure  for  their 
benefit,  you  expect  in  them  a just  sense  of  their 
advantages,  and  a grateful  acknowledgment  of  their 
obligations.  Instead  of  this,  you  see  them  utterly 
destitute  of  both : trifling  over  their  privileges  as  if 
they  were  worth  nothing  to  them,  and  as  thankless 
towards  you,  as  if  it  cost  nothing  to  impart  them. 
Perceiving  that  your  kindness  is  wasted  upon  ob- 
jects which  it  fails  to  impress,  you  feel  sometimes 
disposed  to  withdraw  your  exertions,  which  are  so 
little  valued  and  improved.  But  consider  this  very 
state  of  the  children’s  minds,  instead  of  inducing 
you  to  relax  your  exertions,  should  stimulate  you 
to  greater  activity,  since  it  is  a part  of  that  depravity 
of  heart  and  that  deformity  of  character,  for  the 
removal  of  which  they  are  intrusted  to  your  care. 
To  abandon  them  on  this  account,  would  be  like 
the  physician’s  giving  up  his  patient  because  he  is 
diseased.  The  more  insensible  and  ungrateful  you 
find  them,  the  more  should  you  labour  for  their 
improvement,  since  these  vices,  if  not  reformed  in 
childhood,  are  likely  to  attain  a dreadful  maturity 
in  future  life. 

Their  misimprovement  operates  very  unfavoura 
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bly  upon  the  mind  of  their  instructors.  Who  has 
not  sometimes  experienced  a chilling  depression, 
when  he  has  looked  round  upon  the  school  at  large, 
and  compared  the  actual  state  of  the  children  with 
the  advantages  they  have  enjoyed  ? How  common 
are  such  reflections  as  these  : “ Alas  ! how  few  of 
these  children  appear  at  present  to  be  the  better,  as 
to  any  moral  improvement,  for  the  instructions  they 
have  received.  How  few  have  received  any  serious 
impressions,  or  imbibed  any  religious  principles. 
How  many  appear  as  depraved  as  when  they  en- 
tered the  school,  and  are  leaving  it  without  a single 
proof  on  which  a teacher  can  rest  his  hope  that 
they  are  really  the  better  for  his  instructions.  And 
even  of  those  who  at  one  time  seemed  to  promise 
well,  how  few  are  there  whose  budding  excellences 
have  escaped  the  corrupting  influence  of  bad  ex- 
ample. Disappointed  so  often,  we  are  afraid  to 
indulge  another  expectation.  Where  are  the  boasted 
advantages  of  Sunday  school  instruction  ? W^here 
the  general  improvement  of  mind,  of  manners,  and 
of  heart,  for  which  we  have  been  waiting  ? The 
mass  of  the  present  generation  seem  to  be  growing 
up  as  vicious  and  immoral  as  any  that  are  past. 
We  have  laboured  almost  in  vain,  and  spent  our 
strength  for  naught.  It  amounts  well  nigh  to  a 
question  with  us,  whether  we  may  not  relinquish 
our  efforts  without  any  serious  injury  to  the  inter- 
ests of  morality  or  religion.” 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture ; but  it  has  a 
bright  one,  which  should  check  these  discouraging 
apprehensions,  and  resist  the  paralyzing  influence 
they  are  calculated  to  cherish.  That  in  a great 
majority  of  cases  no  present  visible  effect  of 
a religious  kind,  is  produced,  I admit;  but  equally 
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obvious  it  is,  that  in  not  a few  instances  this  happy 
result  has  been  witnessed.  Could  you  look  at  the 
aggregate  of  success  which  has  already  followed 
these  exertions,  you  would  behold  a scene  which 
would  fix  your  attention  in  silent  wonder,  or  wrap 
your  heart  into  transports  of  delight.  It  is  a fact 
which  abundant  evidence  confirms,  that  multitudes 
of  children  have  already  been  converted  to  God, 
blessed  for  both  worlds,  and  made  happy  for  eter 
nity,  by  means  of  Sunday  school  instruction.  At 
the  very  moment  when  you  are  giving  vent  to  the 
sighs  of  disappointment,  and  yielding  to  the  influ- 
ence of  despondency,  a thousand  harps  are  struck 
in  heaven  by  a band  of  glorified  spirits,  who  re- 
ceived their  first  devout  impressions  in  a Sunday 
school.  Could  you  listen  to  the  harmony,  and  gaze 
Upon  their  beauty  ; — could  you  witness  the  seraphic 
glow  which  is  diffused  over  their  frame,  and  hear 
the  rapturous  praises  which  they  pour  forth  to  him 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  ; discouragement  would 
instantly  vanish,  and  animated  hope  would  fill  its 
place.  When  you  feel  despondency  creeping  through 
your  soul,  send  your  imagination  for  one  of  those 
heavenly  harpers,  and  by  the  song  of  her  conver- 
sion, let  her  charm  away  the  gloomy  thoughts  of 
your  troubled  breast. 

On  the  ivciy  to  heaven,  as  well  as  within  its 
gates , are  a goodly  company,  redeemed  from  their 
vain  conversation  within  the  limits  of  a Sunday 
school.  Scarcely  a Christian  church  will  be  found 
that  has  such  an  institution  under  its  care,  but  re- 
cords some  members  who  by  these  means  were 
concerted  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  The  num- 
ber of  living  witnesses,  who,  from  heartfelt  expe- 
rience, can  bear  their  testimony  to  the  spiritual 
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benefit  of  this  system,  would  perhaps  more  than 
fill  one  of  our  largest  places  of  public  worship. 

In  addition  to  this,  numberless  instances  of  ex- 
ternal reformation  have  occurred,  and  many  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  running  to  excess  of 
riot,  have  been  trained  to  habits  of  morality,  indus- 
try, and  order. 

In  many  cases  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  has  begun 
to  germinate  long  before  your  eye  discerns  the  hid- 
den process.  A secret  work  is  going  on,  perhaps, 
which  shall  one  day  surprise  and  delight  you. 

Even  those  unhappy  youths  whose  conduct  ex- 
cludes all  joy  for  the  present,  and  almost  all  hope 
for  the  future,  even  they,  at  some  distant  time,  may 
yield  a rich  harvest  from  the  seed  which  is  now, 
with  respect  to  them,  sown  in  tears.  The  instruc- 
tions you  communicate  can  never  be  totally  forgot- 
ten. They  give  light  and  power  to  conscience ; 
keep  the  mind  in  a state  of  susceptibility  to  devout 
impression,  and  render  the  heart  more  tangible  to 
those  incidents  of  a providential  nature  which  are 
continually  occurring  to  arrest  the  sinner  in  his 
career.  In  the  gloomy  season  of  distress,  when  re- 
flection can  be  resisted  no  longer,  then  what  they 
were  taught  in  the  school  may  be  brought  most 
vividly  to  remembrance.  Then,  when  no  preacher, 
and  no  friend  is  near,  conscience  may  denounce  the 
terrors  of  the  law,  and  memory  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  gospel,  till  the  poor  trembling  sinner,  amidst 
the  long  neglected  stores  that  were  deposited  in  his 
mind  |t  the  Sunday  school,  finds  the  means  of  his 
conviction,  conversion,  and  consolation. 

It  may  be  also  observed,  that  those  persons  are 
far  more  likely  than  others,  to  receive  benefit  from 
the  public  preaching  of  the  gospel,  whose  minds 
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have  been  previously  trained  in  the  knowledge  of 
its  principles.  They  have  a clearer  understanding 
of  the  sermons  which  they  hear  ; and  as  it  is  through 
the  mind  that  God  converts  the  heart,  they  are  in  a 
fairer  way  to  derive  spiritual  impressions,  than 
persons  who  have  lived  in  ignorance.  This  is  a 
species  of  advantage  arising  from  Sunday  school 
instruction  not  sufficiently  thought  of.  The  teacher 
is  unquestionably  a powerful  auxiliary  to  the  preach- 
er, and  the  success  of  the  latter  in  many  cases  must 
in  justice  be  shared  by  the  former.  You  may  there- 
fore check  the  despondency  of  your  hearts,  with 
this  consideration,  that  where  no  present  visible 
effect  is  produced  by  your  instructions,  by  a sort  of 
division  of  labour  in  the  business  of  conversion, 
you  may  be  preparing  its  subject  for  this  great 
change,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  effected  under 
the  instrumentality  of  the  minister. 

Children,  in  whose  hearts  devout  impressions 
may  have  been  produced,  are  often  removed  front 
beneath  your  care,  before  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  witness  the  fruit  of  your  toil ; but  the  eye  of  God 
is  upon  his  own  work,  and  he  will  one  day  make 
known  to  you  all  that  he  does  by  you. 

As  to  the  discouragement  which  arises  from  the 
general  appearance  of  society  ; it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  a mighty  change  indeed  must  be 
wrought  before  it  becomes  visible  in  the  aggregate. 
Wickedness  is  noisy  and  obtrusive,  and  may  be 
seen  and  heard  in  every  place  of  concourse ; piety 
is  silent,  modest,  and  retiring : not  lifting  up  her 
voice  in  the  market,  nor  praying  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets.  One  murder  makes  rqore  noise  than  a 
hundred  conversions 
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Another  source  of  discouragement  is  often  found 
in  the  conduct  of  the  children’s  parents. 

It  is  extremely  disheartening  to  meet  with  so 
little  co-operation  as  is  generally  afforded  by  them ; 
this,  however,  should  produce  double  exertions  on 
your  part,  by  convincing  you  that  the  children  are 
cast  entirely  on  your  mercy  for  religious  and  moral 
improvement. 

The  same  insensibility  and  ingratitude  as  are 
displayed  by  the  children,  are  also  in  many  cases 
manifested  by  their  parents.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  meet  with  persons  so  stupidly  thankless,  as  to 
talk  of  conferring  obligations  upon  us  by  sending 
their  children  to  our  schools*  Such  monstrous  in- 
gratitude is  exceedingly  trying  to  your  benevolence* 
and  sometimes  nearly  extinguishes  it.  Let  not  the 
children,  however,  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  paa 
rents.  Continue  to  cherish  their  interests,  and  pro* 
mote  their  welfare  in  opposition  to  every  discou- 
ragement. Remember  you  profess  that  your  efforts 
are  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  therefore  to  be  consis- 
tent, you  should  make  them  dependent  upon  no 
wages,  not  even  the  effusions  of  a grateful  heart. 
Do  good  for  its  own  sake,  and  let  your  reward  arise 
from  the  consciousness  of  doing  it.  A good  man 
shall  be  satisfied  from  himself.  Imitate  the  con* 
duct  of  your  adorable  Redeemer,  who  ever  went 
about  doing  good,  amidst  insensibility  and  ingra- 
titude* 

Sometimes  you  are  cast  down  by  the  unconcern 
which  is  manifested  by  the  senior,  and  more  re* 
spectable  members  of  the  church. 

It  can  never  be  sufficiently  deplored  that  so  large 
a fund  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  experience,  as  is 
to  be  found  in  the  senior  branches  of  many  of  our 
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congregations,  should  be  entirely  withheld  from  the 
interests  of  the  children ; and  the  regret  is  con- 
siderably increased  by  observing  the  total  indiffer- 
ence with  which  such  persons  frequently  regard 
the  whole  concerns  of  the  school.  This  arises 
from  a mistaken  idea  that  these  things  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  young.  Is  there  any  thing,  I would 
ask,  in  this  business,  which  would  render  it  a dis- 
grace for  the  most  affluent,  aged,  or  pious  members 
of  our  churches  to  display  a solicitude  in  its  pros- 
perity ? Did  even  the  Saviour  of  the  world  interest 
himself  in  the  care  of  young  children,  and  can  any 
one  of  his  followers  think  such  a concern  beneath 
him  ? I am  not  now  asking  the  aged  to  sit  down 
upon  the  bench  of  the  young,  or  to  sustain  the  toils 
of  labour  amidst  the  infirmities  of  age.  1 am  not 
urging  the  father  to  neglect  the  souls  of  his  own 
offspring,  in  order  to  instruct  the  children  of  the 
stranger.  All  I ask,  all  I wish,  is  that  they  would 
discover  a lively  and  constant  solicitude  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  school,  and  give  it  as  much  of  their  time 
and  their  attention  as  their  bodily  strength  would  al- 
low, and  prior  claims  admit.  The  hoary  crown  of  a 
righteous  old  age,  occasionally  seen  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  school,  sheds  a lustre  upon  the  institu- 
tion, and  encourages  the  ardour  of  youth.  The 
children  are  awed,  the  teachers  are  animated  by 
the  occasional  assistance  of  men  whose  standing  in 
the  church,  and  ripened  piety,  command  respect. 
Where  this,  however,  is  unhappily  denied,  and  the 
young  are  left  without  the  counsel  of  age  to  guide 
them,  or  its  smile  to  reward  them,  instead  of  yield- 
ing to  the  discouragement,  endeavour  by  your  own 
renewed  exertions  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  supply 
the  defect.  The  less  others  care  for  the  children, 
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the  more  anxiety  to  be  diligent  should  operate  in 
your  heart. 

The  mind  of  a teacher  is  very  often  discouraged 
by  the  want  of  efficient  co-operation  in  his  fellow 
labourers. 

Perhaps  you  are  lamenting  that  your  co-workers 
are  either  too  few  in  number,  or  lamentably  defect- 
ive in  suitable  qualifications.  Plans  of  usefulness 
which  you  know  are  adapted  to  promote  the  great 
end  are  opposed,  or  counteracted  by  the  ignorance 
and  stubbornness  of  your  fellow  teachers.  You  are 
left  almost  to  struggle  alone.  You  cannot  do  the 
things  you  would.  Thwarted  and  impeded,  you 
are  often  ready  to  quit  the  field  where  your  opera- 
tions are  cramped,  and  your  usefulness  diminished. 
The  reason  for  your  resignation  is,  however,  of 
all,  the  strongest  for  your  continuance.  The  fewer 
there  are  to  carry  on  the  cause,  or  the  more  slender 
their  qualifications  are,  the  more  criminal  would  it 
be  in  you  to  retire.  This  would  be  to  forsake  the 
cause  in  its  emergency,  and  take  your  place  amongst 
the  mere  friends  of  its  prosperity.  Nothing  can  be 
more  noble  than  to  see  a man  struggling  the  more 
for  a benevolent  object,  the  more  he  is  opposed  by 
some,  and  neglected  by  others  : it  is  the  glory  and 
triumph  of  great  minds  : a sort  of  heroism  in  the 
cause  of  mercy.  Perseverance  may  bring  its  re- 
ward with  it  by  collecting  round  you,  in  process  of 
time,  a band  of  labourers  like  minded,  who  will  re- 
joice to  put  themselves  under  the  direction  of  such 
a leader. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  most  Effectual  Means  of  keeping  up  the  Spirit  of 
the  Office. 

It  is  a fact  which  all  experience  proves,  that  the 
most  important  object,  by  being  constantly  in  sight, 
loses  much  of  its  power  to  interest.  Zeal  is  apt  to 
languish,  when  it  is  no  longer  excited  by  the  stimu- 
lus of  novelty : and  the  fervour  of  first  love,  without 
great  care,  will  soon  sink  into  dull  formality.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  among  the  active  sup- 
porters of  a Sunday  school,  lukewarmness  should 
sometimes  be  found.  Hence  it  is  of  importance  to 
ascertain  the  best  means  for  keeping  up  the  spirit 
of  the  teacher’s  office.  By  this,  I mean,  the  prose- 
cution of  its  duties  with  vigour , interest , and  de- 
light, in  opposition  to  that  lifeless  and  indolent 
manner  of  dragging  through  them  which  is  but  too 
common  with  many. 

Keep  in  view  the  ultimate  object  of  your  labours. 

The  more  importance  we  attach  to  an  object,  the 
less  danger  we  shall  be  exposed  to,  of  ceasing  to 
regard  it  with  solicitude.  Whatever  is  momentous, 
must  be  interesting.  Hence  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing steadily  and  clearly  before  your  mind,  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul,  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all  your 
efforts.  What  can  have  such  a tendency  to  engage 
the  feelings,  and  keep  them  engaged,  as  this  ? The 
mere  endeavour  to  teach  them  reading  or  writing ; 
the  effort  at  intellectual  improvement  only,  cannot 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  have  such  power  over 
the  heart  of  the  teacher,  as  the  steady  contemplation 
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of  the  immortal  soul : salvation  is  a noble  prize  ; 
and  eternity  a wonderful  excitement.  If  any  thing 
can  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  office,  it  is  to  bring 
the  mind  from  time  to  time  under  the  influence  of 
such  inducements  as  these.  When  you  feel  your 
heart  losing  its  ardour,  and  sinking  into  a lukewarm 
state,  look  afresh  to  the  world  of  immortality,  and 
behold  in  the  crown  of  eternal  life,  the  object  of 
your  pursuit.  If  any  thing  can  keep  your  attention 
alive  to  the  interests  of  the  children,  it  will  be  the 
constant  repetition  of  this  sentiment;  “I  am  seek- 
ing their  everlasting  salvation.” 

Well  conducted  Sunday  School  Unions  have  a 
powerful  tendency  to  promote  the  spirit  of  your 
office. 

The  occasional  meeting  of  fellow  labourers  from 
different  schools,  together  with  the  interesting  com- 
munications and  mutual  exhortations  which  are  then 
delivered,  have  a very  enlivening  effect.  The  very 
sight  of  so  large  a body  of  fellow  teachers,  engaged 
in  the  same  cause,  has  an  exhilarating  tendency, 
especially  when  one  and  another  details  the  results 
of  successful  exertions.  Not  only  do  neighbouring 
flames  brighten  each  other’s  blaze,  but  even  dying 
embers  upon  the  hearth,  by  being  brought  into  con- 
tact, mutually  rekindle  the  expiring  spark.  Thus 
the  communion  which  is  established  by  these  as- 
sociations, promotes,  in  a very  powerful  manner, 
the  feelings  essential  to  the  character  of  a good 
teacher.  A holy  emulation  is  also  excited,  which 
if  it  do  not  degenerate  into  envy,  leads  on  to  the 
happiest  effects.  The  annual  meetings  which  are 
necessarily  connected  with  the  union,  aid  the  gene- 
ral impression,  and  keep  up  the  interest  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  It  has  been  universally  admitted  by 
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those  who  have  tried  the  plan,  that  it  is  pregnant 
with  advantages  to  that  particular  object  which  is 
now  under  consideration.  The  teachers  who  are 
connected  with  the  best  regulated  unions,  can  tes- 
tify, from  ample  experience,  to  their  adaptation  in 
keeping  up  the  spirit  of  the  office. 

Occasional  meetings  among  the  teachers  of  the 
same  school  for  conversation  and  prayer,  in  imme- 
diate reference  to  their  joint  labours,  are  exceedingly 
beneficial. 

At  these  meetings  every  thing  should  be  commu- 
nicated which  occurs  in  the  course  of  individual 
experience,  that  is  at  all  calculated  for  general  en- 
couragement. Each  one  shall  feel  himself  under 
obligation  to  render  these  friendly  interviews  as 
interesting  as  he  can,  by  making  known  every 
thing  he  sees,  or  hears,  or  reads,  that  is  of  an  in- 
structive, or  stimulating  nature  ; especially  taking 
care  that  nothing  be  done  for  the  sake  of  vain  glory 
or  pride,  as  it  would  effectually  counteract  theii 
beneficial  influence,  to  have  them  converted  into 
occasions  for  display. 

Ministerial  assistance,  in  the  way  of  exhortation, 
inspection,  and  advice,  would  powerfully  contribute 
to  keep  up  the  true  spirit  of  the  office. 

It  is  matter  of  great  surprise  and  equal  regret, 
that  many  ministers  appear  to  take  little  or  no  in- 
terest in  the  concerns  of  the  Sunday  schools  sup- 
ported by  their  congregations.  They  are  scarcely 
ever  to  be  seen  among  the  children,  or  affording 
their  presence  and  instruction  at  the  meetings  of 
the  teachers.  The  annual  sermon  which  they 
preach  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  seems  to  be 
regarded  by  them  as  a legal  discharge  from  all  fur* 
ther  obligation  to  interfere  on  its  behalf:  and  till 
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they  sit  down  to  compose  their  sermon  for  the  next 
anniversary  it  is  neglected  and  forgotten.  To  what 
can  such  an  omission  be  attributed  ? They  can 
scarcely  imagine  that  a school  containing  two,  three, 
or  four  hundred  immortal  souls,  is  an  object  below 
their  notice,  or  beyond  their  duty ; nor  will  they 
shelter  themselves  under  the  excuse  that  when  they 
undertook  the  charge  of  the  congregation,  they  did 
not  stipulate  to  concern  themselves  about  the  school. 
Does  it  comport  with  that  zeal  and  piety  by  which 
they  profess  to  be  moved,  to  hear  of  so  many  im- 
mortal souls  assembled  every  week  within  the 
sphere  of  their  labours,  for  religious  instruction, 
and  yet  scarcely  ever  inquire  how  they  are  going 
on  ? Do  not  such  ministers  strangely  neglect  the 
means  of  increasing  their  own  personal  influence, 
who  suffer  so  important  an  institution  to  be  in  con- 
stant operation  amidst  their  people,  and  yet  have 
little  or  no  share  in  directing  its  movements  ? Is  it 
not  teaching  their  congregations  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  their  pastors,  and  to  diminish  the  weight 
of  their  office,  already  in  the  estimation  of  many, 
far  too  light  l Do  they  consult  the  interests  of  the 
church  by  neglecting  those  of  the  Sunday  school  ? 
If  a proper  share  of  attention  were  given  to  those 
youths,  in  all  probability  its  happy  result  would 
often  prove  a balm  to  heal  the  wounds  occasioned 
by  want  of  ministerial  success.  Here  they  would 
find  materials  to  build  up  their  dilapidated  churches, 
and  strengthen  the  walls  of  Zion,  which  have  been 
mouldering  beneath  the  desolating  ravages  of  death. 
This  duty  would  add  little  to  the  number  or  the 
weight  of  his  engagements,  while  it  would  add 
much  to  his  influence,  his  usefulness,  and  his 
comfort. 
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Engage  your  respective  ministers  to  meet  you 
occasionally,  in  your  social  interviews,  that  by  the 
breath  of  animated  exhortation  they  might  fan  the 
expiring  spark,  and  feed  the  holy  fire.  If  a minis- 
ter’s heart  be  engaged  in  the  work,  and  he  be  re- 
spected by  his  people,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers 
which  scarcely  any  thing  else  can  supply.  Use 
every  means  therefore  to  engage  his  zealous  con- 
cern in  the  welfare  of  the  institution. 

A constant  perusal  of  publications  that  relate  to 
Sunday  school  instruction,  especially  the  details  of 
successful  exertion,  would  be  exceedingly  useful. 

Any  particular  taste  is  vigorously  stimulated  by 
the  perusal  of  books  that  treat  of  its  appropriate 
subject.  Be  ever  watchful  therefore  to  meet  with 
new  information  and  facts  illustrative  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged.  You 
rise  from  reading  an  encouraging  anecdote  with 
fresh  eagerness.  You  see  what  others  do  and  how 
they  do  it : thus,  while  you  are  directed,  you  are 
also  excited. 

An  imitation  of  the  best  examples  would  promote 
the  same  end. 

In  every  school  we  shall  find  some  whose  supe- 
rior qualifications  and  zeal  entitle  them  to  be  con- 
sidered as  models.  Instead  of  observing  them  with 
envy,  mark  them  with  admiration,  cultivate  their 
acquaintance,  and  endeavour,  by  the  glowing  ardour 
of  their  spirit,  to  rekindle  the  fervour  of  your  own. 

Occasionally  devoting  a portion  of  time  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  the  mind  in  reference  to  your 
duties,  would  be  a means  of  improvement. 

The  true  spirit  of  religion  is  very  powerfully 
assisted  by  extraordinary  seasons  of  devotion.  The 
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attention  is  more  arrested  and  fixed  by  what  is  un- 
usual, than  what  occurs  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
customary  engagements.  Half  an  hour  occasionally 
devoted  to  a serious  examination  of  the  state  of  the 
heart,  in  reference  to  the  object  you  have  embraced, 
when  you  could  deliberately  survey  its  magnitude, 
ascertain  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  regard- 
ed, recollect  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  pursued 
by  you,  rouse  your  zeal  from  its  slumber,  and 
stimulate  your  heart  to  fresh  activity,  would  be 
attended  with  the  happiest  effects. 

It  should  be  impressed  upon  your  mind,  that 
there  is  in  the  human  spirit  a lamentable  propensity 
to  lukewarmness,  which  can  be  effectually  roused 
only  by  a violent  and  perpetual  struggle  with 
ourselves. 

To  all  this  should  be  added  a constant  supplica- 
tion at  the  throne  of  divine  grace,  that  God,  by  his 
Holy  Spirit  would  keep  alive  in  your  heart  those 
feelings  of  holy  benevolence  and  pious  zeal  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  office  essentially  consists. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Motives  to  diligence  in  the  Work . 

If  we  love  our  country,  we  must  desire  to  see 
her  great  amidst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  safe 
amidst  her  greatness,  and  happy  in  her  safety.  And 
who  needs  to  be  informed,  that  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge must  be  the  stability  of  her  times  ? Her  great* 
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ness,  her  safety,  and  her  happiness,  all  rest  upon 
the  moral  character  of  her  population.  Whatever 
elevates  this,  exalts  the  nation.  Next  to  the  labours 
of  an  evangelical  ministry,  no  plan  that  ever  was 
devised,  has  a greater  tendency  to  improve  the 
taste  of  society,  than  the  institution  of  Sunday 
schools. 

Amidst  the  complaints  which  I have  often  heard 
of,  is  a want  of  success  ; it  has  long  been  my  con- 
viction that  this  want  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  de- 
fects of  the  teachers.  Proper  views,  proper  qualifi- 
cations, and  proper  diligence  in  those  who  have 
set  their  hands  to  the  work,  would  be  followed 
with  much  greater  practical  effect  than  it  has  ever 
yet  been  our  felicity  to  witness.  The  defect  is  not 
in  the  system,  but  in  those  who  apply  it. 

Let  me  then  most  earnestly  enjoin  you  to  seek 
a larger  measure  of  suitable  qualification,  and  to 
display  still  more  diligence  in  this  very  important 
institution,  and  by  a consideration  of  what  would 
be  the  result  if  all  teachers  discharged  their  duties 
with  wisdom  and  assiduity,  let  your  mind  be  ex- 
cited to  the  greatest  exertions. 

Dwell  upon  the  incalculable  worth  of  immortal 
souls. 

So  far  as  the  children  are  individually  concerned, 
their  temporal  interests  are  the  lowest  object  of 
pursuit.  Your  last  and  highest  end  is  the  salvation 
of  the  immortal  soul.  This  is  your  aim,  to  be  in- 
strumental in  converting  the  souls  of  the  children 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  training  them  up 
in  the  fear  of  God  for  glory  everlasting.  This  was 
the  object  selected  by  the  great  God  in  the  councils 
of  eternity,  whose  salvation  should  be  the  means 
©f  exhibiting  to  the  universe  the  most  glorious  dis* 
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play  of  the  divine  perfections.  This  was  the  object 
for  which  the  Son  of  God  veiled  his  divinity  in 
human  flesh,  was  made  lower  than  the  angels,  ta- 
bernacled amidst  the  sorrows  of  mortality,  and 
closed  a life  of  humiliation  and  suffering,  upon  the 
cross.  This  is  the  object  for  which  all  the  reve- 
lations of  heaven,  and  all  the  dispensations  of  grace ; 
all  the  labours  of  prophets,  priests,  and  apostles 
were  arranged.  What  then  must  be  the  value  of  the 
soul ! Arithmetic,  with  all  its  powers,  is  here  of  no 
use  ; it  cannot  aid  our  conceptions.  Think  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  this  one  property  of 
its  nature  raises  it  above  all  calculation.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  this  that  it  has  been  said  with  justice, 
that  the  salvation  of  a soul  amounts  to  a greater 
sum  of  happiness  than  the  temporal  deliverance  of 
an  empire  for  a thousand  ages,  for  the  latter  will 
come  to  an  end,  but  not  the  former.  By  the  same 
argument  the  loss  of  one  soul  is  a greater  catastrophe 
than  the  sum  total  of  all  the  temporal  misery  endur- 
ed upon  the  face  of  the  globe  from  the  period  of 
the  fall  to  the  general  conflagration.  Is  not  such  an 
object  worthy  all  the  means  that  are,  or  can  be 
employed  for  its  attainment?  The  subject  can  never 
be  exhausted ; the  more  it  is  studied,  the  wider 
will  its  compass  appear.  Should  you  be  the  happy 
instrument  of  converting  but  one  soul  to  God,  what 
honour  are  you  providing  for  yourselves,  what  hap- 
piness for  others* 

My  fancy  has  sometimes  presented  me  with  this 
picture  of  a faithful  teacher’s  entrance  to  the  state 
of  her  everlasting  rest.  The  agony  of  dissolution 
is  closed, — the  triumph  of  faith  completed, — and 
the  conquering  spirit  hastens  to  her  crown.  Upon 
the  confines  of  the  heavenly  world,  a form  divinely 
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fair  awaits  her  arrival.  Wrapt  in  astonishment  at 
the  dazzling  glory  of  this  celestial  inhabitant,  and 
as  yet  a stranger  in  the  world  of  spirits,  she  in- 
quires, “ Is  this  Gabriel,  chief  of  all  the  heavenly 
hosts,  and  am  I honoured  with  his  aid  to 
guide  me  to  the  throne  of  God  ?”  With  a smile 
of  ineffable  delight,  such  as  gives  fresh  beauty  to 
an  angel’s  countenance,  the  mystic  form  replies, 
Dost  thou  remember  little  Elizabeth,  who  was  in 
yonder  world  a Sunday  scholar  in  thy  class? 
Dost  thou  recollect  the  child  who  wept  as  thou 
talkedst  to  her  of  sin,  and  directed  her  to  the  cross 
of  the  dying  Redeemer  ? God  smiled  with  approba- 
tion upon  thy  effort,  and  by  his  own  Spirit  sealed 
the  impression  upon  her  heart  in  characters  never 
to  be  effaced.  Providence  removed  her  from  beneath 
thy  care,  before  the  fruit  of  thy  labour  was  visible. 
The  seed,  however,  had  taken  root,  and  it  was  the 
business  of  another  to  water  what  thou  didst  sow. 
Cherished  by  the  influence  of  heaven,  the  plant  of 
religion  flourished  in  her  heart,  and  shed  its  fra- 
grance upon  her  character.  Piety,  after  guarding 
her  from  the  snares  of  youth,  cheered  her  amidst 
the  accumulated  trials  of  an  afflicted  life,  supported 
her  amidst  the  agonies  of  her  last  conflict,  and 
elevated  her  to  the  mansions  of  immortality ; and 
now  behold  before  thee  the  glorified  spirit  of  that 
child,  who  under  God  owes  the  eternal  life  on  which 
she  has  lately  entered,  to  thy  faithful  labours  in  the 
Sunday  school ; and  who  is  now  sent  by  our  Re- 
deemer to  introduce  thee  to  the  world  of  glory,  as 
thy  first  and  least  reward  for  guiding  the  once 
thoughtless,  ignorant,  wicked  Elizabeth  to  the  world 
Of  grace.  Hail,  happy  spirit ! Hail,  favoured  of 
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the  Lord  ! Hail,  deliverer  of  my  soul ! Hail  to  the 
world  of  eternal  glory  ! 

I can  trace  the  scene  no  further.  I cannot  paint 
the  raptures  produced  in  the  honoured  teacher’s 
bosom  by  this  unexpected  interview.  I cannot  de- 
pict the  mutual  gratitude  and  love  of  two  such  spirits 
meeting  on  the  confines  of  heaven,  much  less  can 
I follow  them  to  their  everlasting  mansion,  and 
disclose  the  bliss  which  they  shall  enjoy  before  the 
throne  of  God. 

All  this,  and  a thousand  times  more,  is  attendant 
vipon  the  salvation  of  one  soul.  Teachers,  what  a 
motive  to  diligence  ! 

Consider  to  what  indefinite  lengths  your  useful- 
ness may  extend. 

Where  you  design  only  the  improvement  of  in- 
dividuals, God,  through  those  individuals,  may 
make  you  the  instrument  of  blessing  multitudes. 
Where  you  intend  only  to  produce  private  worth, 
God  may  employ  your  zeal  to  form  public  excel- 
lences. You  may  be  the  means  of  cherishing  and 
developing  intellectual  energies,  which  shall  one 
day  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  civil  interests 
of  society.  And  what  is  more  important,  you  may 
be  imparting  the  first  rudiments  of  that  knowledge 
and  piety,  which  in  their  maturity  may  be  employed 
by  God  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  Ministers 
are  already  preaching  that  gospel  to  others  which 
they  themselves  first  learnt  in  a Sunday  school ; and 
missionaries  are  arresting  the  savages  of  the  desert 
with  the  sweet  wonders  of  that  cross,  which  was 
first  displayed  to  their  own  view  by  the  efforts  of 
a faithful  teacher.  Such  instances,  in  all  probability, 
will  occur  again,  and  are  fairly  within  the  scope  of 
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your  ambition.  In  such  a case,  who  can  trace  the 
progression  of  your  usefulness,  or  tell  into  how 
wide  a stream  it  shall  expand,  as  it  rolls  forward  in 
a course  never  to  be  arrested  but  by  the  sound  ol 
that  trumpet  which  proclaims  that  time  shall  be  no 
more. 

Think  upon  the  shortness  of  the  time  during 
which  the  children  can  enjoy  your  care. 

In  a few,  a very  few  years  at  most,  they  will  all 
be  gone  beyond  your  instruction.  Every  Sabbath 
almost,  some  are  leaving  the  school  and  retiring,  it 
is  to  be  feared  in  many  cases,  beyond  the  sound  of 
pious  admonition,  for  ever.  Beyond  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  few  remain  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  the  school ; and  but  few,  comparatively,  remain 
so  long.  Could  we  even  protract  the  period  of 
childhood,  and  lengthen  the  term  during  which  they 
consider  themselves  as  beneath  our  care  ; could  we 
in  every  instance  be  convinced  that  when  they 
leave  our  schools,  they  still  continue  to  enjoy  the 
means  of  religious  culture,  even  in  this  case  there 
would  be  no  ground  for  a relaxation  of  your  dili- 
gence : the  value  of  the  soul,  and  the  importance 
of  its  salvation,  would  demand  your  utmost  exertion. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  In  a year  or  two  you 
must  give  them  up, — and  to  what ! To  the  violence 
of  their  own  corruptions,— to  the  strength  of  their 
own  passions, — to  the  pollution  of  bad  company, 
without  a friend  to  watch  over  them,  or  a single 
guide  to  direct  them.  With  the  school,  many  of 
them  take  leave  of  the  sanctuary ; and  when  they 
cease  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  teacher,  listen  no 
more  to  the  joyful  sound  from  the  lips  of  the 
preacher.  What  a motive  to  diligence  ! By  all  that 
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is  dear  and  invaluable  in  the  eternal  interests  of  the 
children ; by  the  shortness  of  the  time  during  which 
those  interests  will  be  under  your  care,  I conjure 
you  to  be  diligent  to  the  very  last  efforts  of  your 
soul. 

Remember  how  transient  is  the  season  during 
which  you  can  be  employed  in  these  labours  of  love. 

Were  you  certain  of  reaching  the  extreme  boun- 
daries of  human  life,  and  had  the  prospect  of  ex- 
tending your  exertions  far  into  the  season  of  old 
age,  and  employ  it  all  for  the  good  of  others,  even 
under  these  circumstances,  you  could  not  be  too 
diligent  in  the  business  of  your  office.  Immortality 
is  a theme  that  will  support  the  weightiest  argu- 
ments, and  justify  the  most  impassioned  exhorta- 
tions. But  4 ‘ what  is  your  life?  it  is  even  as  a 
vapour  that  appeareth  for  a little  time,  and  then 
vanisheth  away.”  The  uncertainty  of  life  is  a pro-* 
verb,  which  we  hear  every  day  repeated ; a fact 
which  we  see  every  day  proved.  You  may  be 
soon  and  suddenly  called  away  from  the  scene  of 
labour.  You  quit  the  school  every  Sabbath  with- 
out knowing  that  you  shall  return  to  it  again. 
Among  the  names  that  will  be  inserted  in  the  report 
of  the  present  year’s  proceedings,  as  blotted  from 
the  book  of  immortal  life,  yours  may  be  read  at 
the  next  anniversary,  amidst  the  sighs  and  the  tears 
of  your  fellow  teachers.  The  place  which  knows 
you  now,  may  then  know  you  no  more  for  ever. 
You  are  labouring  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  but 
in  the  garden  is  a sepulchre.  44  Work  while  it  is 
called  to-day,  the  night  cometh  when  no  can  work. 
Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might ; for  there  is  no  work,  nor  advice,  nor 
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knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave  whither  thou 
goest.”  Enter  upon  every  Sabbath’s  exertions 
with  the  reflection  that  it  may  be  your  last,  and  be 
as  diligent  as  if  you  knew  that  it  would. 

That  day  of  righteous  retribution,  for  which  all 
other  days  were  made,  is  hastening  on.  Time  is 
drawing  to  a close  ; the  world  is  sinking  to  disso- 
lution ; and  all  mankind  converging  to  “ the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ,  where  every  one  shall  receive 
the  things  done  in  the  body  according  to  that  he 
hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.” 

Before  that  tribunal  you  must  render  an  account 
of  your  conduct.  To  that  judge  you  are  amenable 
both  for  your  personal  obedience  and  the  manner 
in  which  you  discharge  your  official  duties. — Then 
we  shall  know  the  real  state  of  your  heart,  and  the 
true  character  of  your  motives.  However  diligent 
you  may  now  be  in  the  subordinate  duties  of  your 
office,  yet  if  not  a partaker  of  real  religion,  in  vain 
will  be  the  effort  to  supply  personal  defects  with 
official  activity,  or  to  turn  away  the  wrath  of  him 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  with  the  useless  plea, 
“ Lord  ! Lord  ! did  we  not  prophesy  in  thy  name  ?” 
To  be  rewarded  in  that  day,  as  a faithful  teacher, 
we  must  be  accepted  as  a real  Christian.  Without 
this  you  must  take  your  place  at  the  left  hand  of 
the  Judge,  with  those  whom  heaven  rejects  from 
her  bosom,  while  hell  moves  to  meet  them  at  their 
coming.  But  should  you  most  happily  work  out 
your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
then  labour  to  glorify  God  in  the  salvation  of  you;: 
charge,  not  a single  effort  of  your  zeal,  not  a prayei: 
nor  a word  shall  be  forgotten  in  that  day  of  holy 
retribution.  Then  shall  the  holy  useful  teacher, 
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attended  by  the  children  he  had  been  the  means  of 
reclaiming,  be  presented  before  the  face  of  an  as- 
sembled universe,  arrayed  with  infinite  honour  and 
glory.  Amidst  surrounding  millions  he  shall  stand 
and  receive  the  public  plaudits  of  his  judge;  “In- 
asmuch as  you  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  you  have  done  it  unto  me.  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord.” 
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